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Modernizing Suburban Service 


EW modern light-weight suburban 

cars on the Trenton & Mercer 
County Traction Corporation’s subur- 
ban lines are equipped with four West- 
inghouse 35 hp. Type 510-A Motors and 
Westinghouse Type K Control. These 
cars were purchased primarily for their 
operating economy. Theyrepresent 25 
per cent less dead weight, 35 per cent 
reduction in rated horsepower, and in 
operation consume nearly 40 per cent 
less power than their heavy predeces- 
sors. Through theirtwo rough winters 
of service, not a car has been in the shop 
for motor repairs. 


But modern cars have accomplished 
another purpose. The people who live 
in the modern suburban developments 
that flank the Princeton and Penning- 
ton lines are people who are attracted 
by new, comfortable equipment. They 
have grown, more and more, to de- 
pend upon the reliable trolley service 
to carry them to and from work. They 
have found the trolleys a convenience 
for shopping and pleasure. 


Increased revenue is an almost inevit- 
able result of replacement of obsolete 
cars with new modern equipment. 


Discuss your problems with the Westinghouse representative. 
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New York’s Municipal Trolleys 
Make a Sorry Record 


OT many transportation companies can afford to 

run up an operating deficit of $717,508 in five years. 
That is what the city of New York has done in man- 
aging the 32-mile railway system with 6.3 miles of 
trackless trolley that it took over in the Borough of 
Richmond (Staten Island) after the owners had failed 
to make it successful under the conditions of operation 
imposed by the city. 

A brief review of the situation is pertinent. The 
Staten Island Midland Railway was one of the two 
street car systems that for many years gave local trans- 
portation on the island. It was formerly owned by the 
H. H. Rogers estate. After the cessation of war ac- 
tivities, which had caused a fair amount of traffic, both 
this and the other railway line found it impossible to 
carry passengers at a 5-cent fare. Their repeated pleas 
for an increase were consistently refused in Shylock 
fashion by the Hylan administration since the fran- 
chises called for that rate. Finally the two systems 
ceased operation. 

In order to give some kind of transportation in the 
emergency, Hylan marshaled together a miscellaneous 
collection of buses, which were run by their private 
owners at a 5-cent fare until they found operation 
unprofitable and quit. In order to make good on its 
promises to keep the low fare the city took over the 
Midland line and resumed operation at the franchise 
rate of 5 cents. A trackless trolley line to reach a 
hitherto unserved section was constructed and opened 
with a great flourish. Some new Birney cars were 
purchased and old cars of the former company were re- 
vamped. For a time it looked as though the city had 
been able to accomplish what the private operators 
could not do. 

The city refused consistently to make public a bal- 
ance sheet or true operating costs of its system. It 
was only after the overthrow of the Hylan régime that 
the true cost was published. The figures were given in 
detail in a report by Comptroller Berry, abstracted in 
the news columns of this paper for March 20. In the 
five years up to the end of 1925 the surface railway 
cars had taken in $2,171,907 and had spent all that and 
$371,276 more. Bad as that was, it was‘as nothing 
compared with the record ‘of the trackless trolleys, 
which in about the same period took in revenues of 
$210,400 and according to the city’s engineers had an 
operating loss of $346,232. 

Operating figures do not tell the whole story. The 
trackless trolley system is nearly worn out. It has 
been necessary for the city to provide new paving for 
the roadway over which it runs. The bonds of the 
railway, amounting to $1,000,000, come due next June. 
It will be necessary to invest additional funds for the 


purchase of new cars, construction of track, a substation 
and a carhouse, totaling between $1,500,000 and 
$1,750,000. 

As an easy way out, it has been proposed that the city 
abandon operation and issue permits to a private bus 
company, with a fare sufficient to meet the cost of 
service. 


Repetition of New York Fiasco 
Should Be Avoided Elsewhere 


ASTING about to find a motive for the expenditure 

of such sums of money as those wasted in the 
municipal operation on Staten Island, one is at a loss, 
except that it was a means of fighting the hated “in- 
terests.”” But to show their attitude, residents of Staten 
Island living along the lines of the other company made 
a gentleman’s agreement to allow it to charge a fare of 
8 cents. That rate has been in effect for several years 
now, and the company has given service that is far bet- 
ter than the city’s, while paying operating expenses. 

The claim of the former administration that the. 
municipal operation was necessary to permit develop- 
ment of the territory has not been borne out. Comp- 
troller Berry in his repért sees no likelihood that in- 
creases in population will be such as to put the system 
on a self-supporting basis. In some cases gain in prop- 
erty valuation might justify operation at a loss, but 
here it would not. 

It should be stated that the system has not been 
maintained or operated in a manner which would be 
permitted of any private operator. The cars are dirty 
and ill kept. Schedules are insufficient to meet the de- 
mands at certain periods, and no attempt is made to 
maintain them. Failures are a matter of common oc- 
currence. Ordinary courtesy is not observed by the 
trainmen and others who come in contact with the rid- 
ing public. In brief, there is no inducement to ride 
from any motive other than that of necessity. 

This, then, is the record of an experiment by the 
greatest city on the western continent in municipal 
transportation. With its immense resources, the ad- 
ministration was able for a time to cover up the huge 
losses. The futility of this was apparent when a new 
administration made public the facts. No situation ex- 
ists that justifies the city in spending 12.2 cents to 
secure a nickel car fare, as it does on the trackless 
trolley line. 

The entire affair carries a message to any other city 
contemplating municipalization of its transportation 
facilities. When private capital is willing to furnish 
service at a reasonable fare and with reasonable regula- 
tions, why not let it do so? Even with all the faults 
that municipal ownership zealots ascribe to private op- 
eration, it certainly is far ahead of the record of. New 
York in the Staten Island lines. 
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Looking Ahead in 
Establishing Bus Rates 


LECTRIC railways have had a long and sad experi- 

ence with the principle of a fixed rate of fare. 
Many receiverships occurred before any progress was 
made in shaking off the association between a 5-cent 
fare and a street car ride that had been allowed to 
grow in the public mind. Even now, in New York and 
many other cities, the fixed fare stands in the way of 
good transportation service. 

In discussing the recent bus proposals for New York, 
the Wall Street News suggests editorially that it might 
be worth while to consider how much street railway 
service could be improved in that city with a 10-cent 
fare. It is not difficult to predict what could be done, 
but it has never been possible to bring such improve- 
ment about. The 5-cent fare has hung on in New York 
despite all efforts to dislodge it. 

There is today serious danger that the bus will not 
profit from this example. Those who are really inter- 
ested in the future of this new transportation vehicle 
may well view with alarm the tendency to drive bus 
fares down to a minimum. 

It is unquestionably a serious mistake to permit the 
bus to be considered generally as a street car on rubber 
tires. It has a much broader destiny. It is capable 
of rendering a distinctive service providing ample rates 
are permitted. Promoters who are eager to compete 
with street cars and who point to the bus as the future 
mass transportation agency are not friends of the bus. 
Their perspective is limited. They see only the imme- 
diate at the expense of the future.’ Progressive bus 
men are looking ahead in establishing bus rates. 


Cleveland Co-ordinates the Bus Without 
Affecting Street Car Traffic 


HAT the Cleveland Railway should adopt the bus 

is entirely in harmony with the policy of progres- 
sive management that has held this company in the 
foreground for the last fifteen years. Neither its offi- 
cials nor the people of Cleveland believe that the bus 
will supplant the street car. They do believe, however, 
that the bus will bring back business lost ten years 
ago or will create new business developed by the private 
automobile. 

Three distinct ideas form the basis of the Cleveland 
bus operation: First, feeder service or extensions of 
car lines into newly developed areas; second, crosstown 
service to provide ready means of movement between 
outlying areas, and third, a purely supplemental service 
on heavy street car routes or immediately adjacent 
thereto. Early results indicate that the feeder or ex- 
tension service does not pay any better than the tail 
ends of street car lines and their operation must be 
considered as related to the whole project. This is 
told in greater detail in an article in this issue. Cross- 
town service pays somewhat better and is much ap- 
preciated in a city such as Cleveland that has so many 
residential areas lying on the outskirts of the city 
itself. As decentralization takes place a demand for 
intercommunication naturally develops. Buses, or 
“coaches” as they are called in Cleveland, provide a 
splendid vehicle for this service. 

The most important service, however, from the stand- 
point of volume and potential profits, lies in the sup- 
plemental line of double-deck coaches on the Carnegie- 
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Clifton route passing through the Public Square from 
the eastern to the western city limits. This service 
paid more than 44 cents per mile during the lean month 
of January and its use is increasing. No apparent effect 
has been noticed on the car lines it parallels. This 
bears out the theory that high-class coach service will 
draw from traffic sources lost years ago or else it will 
develop its own clientele from Mr. Wickwire’s “Auto- 
motiviks.” ; 

J. H. Alexander, vice-president of the Cleveland Rail- 
way, has said that the consummation of present plans 
will probably mean a more rapid acquisition of coaches 
in Cleveland than cars. This is because the coaches will 
be used to provide the extension service that Cleveland 
needs today. New cars will be bought for replacements, 
and eventually, as electric car extensions prove eco- 
nomical in fields developed by the buses, more cars will 
be used. 


Rubber Urge 
Is Too Strong 


66 OUBLE-DECK PEEPERS” is the latest asper- 
sion cast upon the bus, the perennial object of 
encomiums, and the target of the jeers in a sometimes 
faultless and other times faulty transportation world. 
In turn, the bus has been heralded as the panacea for 
all ills and as the strongest deterrent to traffic flow, 
as the cheapest means of handling masses and as the 
most expensive system, as the successor to the railway 
and as its supplement. In addition there are many 
specific complaints—the bus as a vehicle is a menace 
to safety, a veritable Babel to the meditative soul and 
a destroyer of pavement and plaster. Not long ago the 
buses were scored because they were the scene of amor- 
ous amenities where young men refused to restrain their 
exuberant spirits and the result was a “‘buss” on a bus. 
For a while the censors (all married men) were on deck 
and the young men were remiss in reminiscence only. 

But now the latest wail is so loud that it has reached 
the ears of the commission—sightseeing rubbernecks 
peer into bedroom windows, taking away all privacy 
from second stories. Of all problems before the traffic 
authorities this would appear to be the most insoluble. 
The residents can’t keep their shades down always nor 
can they recondition their homes so that those on the 
espial might only become, acquainted with the recipe 
for mixing grapes and cider instead of the art of har- 
monizing Madame Brunette rouge and Manon Lescaut 
powder. And why penalize the residents? It’s the bus 
rider who is guilty of the unpardonable sin of peeping. 

The traffic managers, after the manner of immigra- 
tion chiefs, might exact certification of good morals 
from all aspirants for the upper bus level. But such 
segregation would be discriminatory and deleterious in 
effect, for the original complainants would become the 
new offenders peeping out of the much-maligned bed- 
room windows. Then all illusions would be destroyed 
in the knowledge of how the other half of the world 
lives and the second predicament would be worse than 
the first. 

Perhaps a compromise might be reached whereby the 
residents would supply shades for the buses with 
the bus management promising “all shades down” at 
the psychological minute. Just as that ever alert and 
solicitous conductor admonishes the rider “keep your 
seat, low bridge” he might also cry “shades down, roll 
your eyes.” If co-ordination of thought and speech 
ever failed him—well, embarrassment must be suffered 
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by all at times, even by the commissioners themselves 

who must settle these ever-perplexing questions. Of 
course, the commissioners might divert bus traffic to 
broader thoroughfares, but why can’t both the bus rider 
and bedroom complainant be like Czsar’s wife—above 
suspicion. 


Noise Elimination Is an Asset 
in Public Relations 


OISE is generally the earmark of wasted energy. 
It is more. It is wasted public relations. No 
amount of advertising or publicity can counteract the 
rattle of a car in bad order on a stretch of poor track. 

A noted operator of public utilities once wisely said 
that the physical property of a railway was too much 
in evidence. A passenger comes in daily contact with 
two or more employees, pays out money several. times 
a day, rides in several of the cars, and sees all of the 
others pass him on the line. He sees and is otherwise 
aware of the track, and possibly sees the car shop and 
a good part of the power distribution system along the 
route of his trip. This, of course, makes an invidious 
comparison with the gas or light and power companies 
whose equipment and personnel is so little in evidence 
and whose service is paid for only once a month by the 
customer. 

With no immediate likelihood of being able to sub- 
merge the equipment and personnel so that they are out 
of sight and hearing, the next best thing that can be 
accomplished by railway operators is to make the equip- 
ment more pleasing to eyes and ears. So no effort 
should be spared to reduce the unpleasant noise of 
operation. 

-Much has been accomplished along these lines, but 
much more remains to be done. The automobile is a 
bogey to shoot at. Perhaps it can be bettered. Nothing 
is impossible with the combination of right thinking 
and a desire to win. 


‘Massachusetts Has Pointed the Way 
to Pennsylvania 


OOD reasons aplenty can be found for opposition | 


by electric railways in Pennsylvania to the Reading 
Railroad’s plan to run buses in competition with them. 
These reasons are time worn, but they hold today just 
as well as when they were evolved. The Pennsylvania 
Street Railway Association, as indicated in this paper 
for March 20, has summarized its contentions in the 
proposed appeal to the commission of that state against 
the Reading road. Ordinarily, one would say that if 
_ the projected routes were likely to work to the detri- 
ment of the electric railways to the extent that their 
representatives believe, the commission would be in 
duty bound to disallow them. If that be true, then it 
would seem that the Reading Railroad officials were 
guilty of a faux pas in seeking such rights. 

Here, then, is a case not for argument, but for con- 
ciliation. Massachusetts had a similar problem. Before 
the law could catch up with events there, competition 
between steam and electrics over bus territory ap- 
peared to be in prospect that would have been ruinous 
to both. At first the disposition was to fight. Con- 
ciliation finally prevailed, best exemplified, perhaps, in 
an understanding about the division of territory 
reached by the Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway 
and the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

With due respect to all the parties concerned in the 


Pennsylvania proceeding, it does appear a bit incon- 
gruous that contestants who know so well the economic 
principles involved should find themselves opposed to 
each other before a state board or any other such body 
over a question that is so vital to them. Where there 
can be nothing but agreement between the principles 
over the fundamentals that are involved there should 
be no room for disagreement over the application of 
the principles. Pennsylvania would do well to take the 
Massachusetts settlement seriously to heart. It will 
pay the steam road least of all to be pugnacious. 


The Extent of Co-ordinated Service 
in New Jersey 


IGNIFICANT, indeed, are the figures contained in 

the annual report of the Public Service Railway 
of New Jersey, digested in the issue of March 20. They 
show the extent to which the bus is being used in co- 
ordinated service in the territory served by that com- 
pany. The number of bus passengers carried has in- 
creased from 1,952,059 in 1923 to 69,383,643 in 1924 
and 146,058,287 in 1925. More significant is it that the 
total of passengers carried by both trolley and bus in 
1924 was 497,212,087 and in 1925, 562,841,858. The 
previous high year for trolleys alone was 1917, when 
476,974,983 passengers were carried. 

Important as are these figures of the extent of the 
bus service, sight should not be lost of the diversity of 
this operation. It is true that this story has been 
spread before the industry in articles in the JOURNAL 
and that it was told at Atlantic City, but the report to 
the stockholders spreads the facts before those who are 
financially interested in the company and before the 
public which it serves, many. of whom have been con- 
verted into partners in the enterprise through customer 
ownership. Even though to those in the industry much 
of the material contained in the report is not new, the 
recapitulation of the figures furnishes material for 
placing the matter in the proper perspective. 

So far as the general aspect of the situation is con- 
cerned it, in a way, is contained between the lines’ of 
the printed report. There is a hint of it here and a 
hint there. But these hints are better even than the pic- 
ture would be were the attempt made to paint it in bold 
relief. One little scrap of information sometimes tells 
a whole story. Such a scrap is the reference to the pur- 
chase of 333 buses at one clip to replace obsolete equip- 
ment acquired from previous bus operators. Another, 
with perhaps an even more colorful character, is the 
statement that at one point on the system there is a 
140-bus garage and that at many other locations buses 
and street cars are housed under one roof in improvised 
quarters. All these give some idea of the magnitude of 
the problems being encountered in co-ordinating rail 
and bus. 

The company is doing its part, just as it said it 
would. The problem now has resolved itself into one of 
economical and at the same time efficient operation. In 
many respects the company has about reached the limits 
to which, unaided, it can go. It wants greater co-opera- 
tion from the communities which it serves. To this end. 
it has entered the well-made plea that better traffic reg- 
ulation be enforced and that the company be relieved 
from unfair paving requirements. It is a fair plea 
against an unfair practice—a plea that in the end it 
is more important be heeded in the interest of the pub- 
lic than in that of the company. 
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Carefully 
Planned 
Mechanism 
Controls the 
Chicago 
Trafic 
Signals 


4. Face view of an individual relay re- 


moved from the main board. The space 
between markings on hands “NS—NS” is 
the proportion of time allowed for north- 
south movements across the intersection 
that this relay controls. The balance of the 
eycle is for east-west movements. The 
hands are adjustable and control the set- 
ting of cams which operate the contacts. 
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5. Side view of an individual relay show- 
ing the four individual contacts. Three of 
these contacts are raised, and one is closed 
in this picture. 

6. Rear view of the relay bank. The 
duplicate motor drive may be seen. Note 
the horizontal operating shaft bevel geared 
to the vertical shafts, which in turn actuate 
each individual relay through a small bevel 
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. 1. Front view of relay panel and 
behind it the individual fuse plugs 
placed in each circuit leaving the 
control tower. Both relays and 
fuse group controlling each inter- 
section are placed in the same 
order that they appear on a map 
of the Loop. On the front panel 
may be seen the handwheels that 
control the duration of the cycle, 
the time in seconds being indi- 
cated by the meters at the top 
of the board actuated by small 
tachometers attached to the gear 
train. The lever at the bottom of 
the panel actuates the clutch that 
connects one driving set or the 
duplicate. 


2. Front of the switchboard con- 
trolling the two 40-kw. Western 
Electric sets used to supply en- 
ergy to the traffic control lights. 


3. Two 40-kw. motor-generator 
sets and back of controlling switch- 
board used to operate Chicago’s 
co-ordinated traffic control signals. 


gear. 
cups. 
_ 7. Rear view of an individual relay show- 
ing the cams, and the crankshaft that fits 
into propelling mechanism, and the four 
plug contacts. 

8. The control board looking into the 
recess in which is housed one of the oper- 
ating relays. : 


All bearings are supplied with oil 
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Co-ordinated Lights and Rerouting 
_ Speed Up Chicago’s Loop Traffic 


First Month’s Operation of Traffic Signals of New Design Prove Very Satisfac- 
tory—Rerouting and Elimination of Left-Hand Turns Accomplished More than a 
Year Ago Was the First Step in Accelerating the Loop Traffic—The Two Steps 
Together Have Resulted in 50 to 80 per Cent Increased Speed of Movements 


By John A. Dewhurst 


Associate Editor ELectric RAILWAY JOURNAL 


ation performed upon it which after one month’s 

trial has so speeded up the car and vehicular 
traffic that much of the congestion has been elimi- 
nated. This improvement is not theoretical, but an 
astonishing fact that can be readily observed by any 
visitor familiar with previous conditions. The opera- 
tion was simple, consisting of the installation of an 
automatic but non-synchronous system of traffic control 
lights, the sequence of operation having been first 
determined by engineering studies based on traffic 
checks continued for more than a year. 

While several minor changes have been made during 
the first month, the system worked and worked well 
from the time the master switch was closed on Feb. 8. 
Many checks made during this first month show that 
movements through the Loop have been speeded up 
from’ 25 to 50 per cent by these traffic signals alone. 
Cars that formerly required from eight to twelve 
minutes to cross the Loop now require from five to 
six minutes. 

This saving, combined with the rerouting plan made 
effective late in 1924, has speeded up Loop traffic from 
50 to 80 per cent and is equivalent to adding this much 
more capacity to the streets of central Chicago. These 
signals are believed to have possibilities for use on 
high-speed boulevards that promise revolutionary 
increases in speed of movements over that possible with 
the synchronized system that requires positive stops 
every so often. It is not claimed by those responsible 
for the installation that the exact layout used in Chi- 
cago will fit any other situation, but the principle of 
this co-ordinated control can be adapted to other con- 
ditions with equal success. _ 

Every schedule of the Chicago Surface Lines that 
controls cars passing through the Loop must be recon- 
structed to cut the slack time from Loop movements— 
an imposing task in itself. Approbation is heard 
everywhere. Newspapers are unanimous in their 
approval of the system. Individual talks with numer- 
ous police officials in the traffic department, taxicab 
drivers, individual car operators, motormen and others 
who for years have battled with the old system of 
police whistles and individually controlled corners are 
unanimous in their approval of the system. It is not an 
uncommon occurrence to drive through the Loop from 
one edge to the other without a stop or shift of gears 
even in the busy hours of the day. 

' The first impression in driving through the Loop is 
that of a perfect ‘break’ of luck, the lights changing 
to green just as the approach to the corner is made or 


(Caton per Loop has had a second major oper- 


Clark Street, Chicago, Looking North from Office of Chicago Sur- 
face Line. Intersection in Foreground Is Adams and Clark. 
Picture Was taken During the Noon-Day Period 


staying green until the crossing is made. The traffic 
officers, who a month or more ago were risking their 
lives while they lustily blew their whistles so familiar 
in Chicago, are now busy regulating pedestrians, the 
only kind of traffic that won’t be governed by the 
lights. Instead of the whistles one now hears “watch 
the lights.” 

A second natural impression is that there are not 
as many vehicles in the Loop as usual. To be sure _ 
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Street 


Sidewalk 


Sidewalk 


Typical Street Intersection 
Showing location of traffic lights with respect to sidewalks and 
building lines in the Chicago Loop. . 


there aren’t, because they pass through and out about 
twice as fast as formerly. Another impression that 
bewilders the traveler trying to see how it is done is 
that an observation up one street shows the lights at 
the different intersections blinking first red then green 
without any apparent relationship one to the other. 

A study of the system’ leads one directly to the offices 
of the Chicago Surface Lines as well as backward in 
time at least two years. Under the generalship of 
G. A. Richardson, vice-president and general manager, 
and in conjunction with the city officials, a complete 
rerouting of car lines was effected which eliminated 
left-hand turns in the Loop district and reduced the 
right turns toa minimum. After this rerouting became 
effective on Sept. 14, 1924, the improvement was so 
noticeable that the city ordered all left-hand turns of 
vehicles eliminated about one month later. The cost of 
special work and track changes necessary to accomplish 
the rerouting was approximately $150,000. Based on 
movements of street cars at intersections this improve- 
ment gave a time saving estimated at 274 per cent. 
Many time studies of street car operations showed the 
various times of movements at intersections averaged 
the following before the rerouting: : 


Time Through Intersection, Seconds 


Single Car Motor and Trailer 
Straight across..... 10 14 
Right hand turn... 15 20 
Left hand turn..... 20 20* 
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the control of one of the worst traffic situations in the 
country. 

While the Loop is an intangible area in Chicago, in 
this discussion it is bounded by the streets over which 
the elevated loop line is constructed—Lake Street on 
the north, Van Buren on the south, Wells Street on the 
west and Wabash Avenue on the east. Technically, this 
is the Loop. Following the order of Sept. 14, 1924, 
and the vehicular order two months later, left-hand 
turns are allowed on these border streets except Wells, 
but no parking. Inside the Loop no left-hand turns 
are permitted but limited parking is allowed. The 
traffic control system discussed in this article is con- 
fined to the intersections within this area and on the 
bordering streets, 49 in all. ' 


APPARATUS ALLOWS GREAT FREEDOM OF CONTROL 


Of primary interest is the scheme of establishing the 
inter-relation of signals controlling the traffic lights at 
the intersections. The signals themselves are not 
unusual, consisting of three-lamp standards, one at each 
corner of an intersection, the illuminating signals facing 
in opposite directions as illustrated in the sketch. The 
usual colors of red and~green for “stop” and “go,” 
with amber for an intermediate signal, are used. From 
each lamp standard emerge the five control wires that 
operate the three different lamps. The five wires from 
each of the four standards at an intersection are inter- 
connected. In this way five wires operate all lamps 
at one street intersection, theoretically in the same 
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*This low value resulted from the fact that no left-hand move- 
ments of trailer trains were made in the center of the Loop, but 
only at the edge, where congestion was less. 


Elimination of left-hand turning movements was con- 
sidered desirable to the proper control of traffic under 
any system. This accomplished, the city announced its 
intention to install a system of traffic control lights. The 
problem was turned over to the traffic committee of the 
Association of Commerce. A sub-committee was formed 
to which KE. J. Mcllraith, staff engineer of the Chicago 
Surface Lines, was appointed. Mr. Mcllraith designed 
the system with the assistance of H. B. Cammack, 
traffic engineer of the Surface Lines. To these men 
belongs the credit of applying engineering principles to 
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Tracks Used Daily in the Chicago Loop 


Preliminary to the design of the co-ordinated traffic flow signal 
system, Chicago eliminated left-hand turns for cars and vehicles 


except on border streets. This map shows the present routing and 
trackage to scale that is used in daily operation. Other tracks 
and special work have been omitted for simplicity. Only two 
eae turns ger See are used on border streets, although 
vehicles may make such turns at any interse 

Wabash or Van Buren. - Tere eee 


af 
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“manner as if the intersection were controlled by a 


single set of three lights hung from span wires over 
the center of the intersection. While four wires are 
enough electrically to operate the three lights, the fifth 
wire acts as a neutral for the amber lights, thus avoid- 
ing a change in brilliancy when the amber lights burn 
coincidentally with the red or green. 

The operating wires from each intersection are car- 
ried underground to the control room in the basement 
of the City Hall. Each set is connected to the terminals 
of an individual relay. On this control board are 
mounted 54 relays in a bank, six wide and nine high. 
Each relay is the control for an individual intersection. 
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a minimum. In this way the action of the 49 indi- 
vidual relay shafts is synchronous and each completes 
one revolution in the predetermined time-cycle of opera- 
tions that controls the entire system. The individual 
cams, however, can be controlled separately from the 
face of the relays and can be co-ordinated in their re- 
lationship of operation. 

Consider any one instant as zero, for the system as 
a whole. The cams controlling the contacts of each 
relay can be rotated on the face of each relay and set, 
so that the point of starting a north-and-south move- 
ment, for instance, may have a plus or minus time 
relationship to that of any other. Likewise, the pro- 
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Typical Chart Used in Designing the Chicago Traffic Light System 


Two typical car movements are traced 
through the Chicago Loop. Readings are 
taken from checks made on State Street, 
which runs north and south, The first car 
enters the Loop (lower left-hand corner of 
chart) at the beginning of the permissive 
signal for north and south movements, re- 
quires 41 seconds to arrive at Jackson Boule- 


Loop. Here eleven seconds is required for 
loading and discharging of passengers, but 
the light controlling the intersection is green 
and the car proceeds across eight inter- 
sections without once being held for lights. 

A southbound State Street car picked at 
random from the company’s check enters 
the Loop at Lake Street and crosses the 


without delays until Madison is reached. 
Then it is held twelve seconds discharging 
and loading passengers and just misses the 
light and hence is delayed 28 seconds. Now 
the car is in step and passes through the 
Loop with no further delays. It is only 
chance upon entering the Loop whether on 
the beginning or the tail end of the per- 


vard, stops there one second and proceeds to 


Adams Street, 71 seconds after entering the sive light. 


intersection on the tail end of the permis- 
However, 


missive signal. If on the tail end the 


this car progresses chances are that one delay will take place. 


Since there are only 49 intersections in the Loop five 
relays are spares. In case of trouble, these can be 
interchanged in a few seconds time. The arrangement 
of these relays on the vertical board is in exactly the 
same order as they would appear on a street map, so 
that an operator familiar with the streets in the Loop 
district can readily find the relay controlling any inter- 
section. 

The propelling mechanism, consisting of a 1-hp. elec- 
tric motor and gear drive, is in duplicate and is mounted 
at the rear of the relay rack. A single throw of a 
lever disengages one clutch and throws in the other 
motor and gear reduction drive. The speed of the 
motor is reduced by a set of gears that drives a hori- 
zontal shaft along the bottom of this relay bank. A 
vertical shaft driven from .the lower horizontal shaft 
through bevel gears rises just behind each vertical 
tier of relays and propels each one separately. The 
four electrical contacts of each relay consist of coin 
silver points, the upper one in each case being raised 
or lowered by cams on -the individual relay shafts. 
Condensers wired across the contacts reduce arcing to 


portion of time can be changed at will so that the 
north-south movement may be given 40 per cent of 
the time elapsed in the cycle and the east-west 60 per 
cent, or 35 per cent and 65 per cent, or 75 per cent 
and 25 per cent respectively, or any other desired rate. 

By means of a variable speed control device (Reeves 
drive) between the propelling motor and the main drive- 
shaft the duration of the controlling cycle for the sys- 
tem can be changed at will to meet the demands of 
traffic in different periods of the day. At present the 
base cycles used are as follows: 


Tino O ase eOmn Gs OOM eat stale lela 60 seconds 
8:00 am. to 9:00 a.m. ...... 70 seconds 
900 asmntom4s30hpsm. .....55 75 seconds 
4°S0epsm= toyc62 00 pms vas. oan2- 80 seconds 
6:00) pane towi2530 a.m, (5 .. 60 seconds 


Saturday the longer cycle is used beginning about 
noon and on Sundays a 60-second cycle period is used. 
This schedule is subject to change, being dictated by 
traffic demands only. 
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State Street, Chicago, Looking North at 4:15 p.m, on a 
Monday in March 


This snapshot was taken just after the intersection from which 
the picture was taken was cleared of north-south traffic and just 
at the time the intersection to the north started to move north 
and south. Note the apparent absence of traffic, an impression 
created by the greatly facilitated trafic movements. 


The entire installation of equipment cost approx- 
imately $230,000. The lamp standards were designed 
by the architects, Graham, Anderson, Probst & White. 
The control equipment was manufactured by the Har- 
rington Seaberg Corporation of Moline, Ill. The power 
supplying the lamps is direct current obtained from 
two (one a spare) 40-kw. Western Hlectric motor-gen- 
erator sets designed for flat compounding and installed 
in the control room. 

Incoming wires come to a terminal board erected 
behind the relay bank and are fused individually, so 
that a short circuit on any wire can only put out of 
commission the lights at one intersection controlled by 
the wire affected. In order to overcome the line drop 
to distant points and to allow all lamps to burn at nor- 
mal brilliancy, resistances of the proper value are in- 
serted in nearby circuits. These are wound on tubes and 
screwed into standard Edison sockets. 

This somewhat detailed description of the equipment 
is given in order to visualize the system. It is really 
putting the cart before the horse, because the ap- 
paratus was designed to fit the kind of a system deemed 
necessary to accomplish the desired results. 


‘wait behind loading street cars. 


Because of the narrow streets in the Loop only in 
a few instances are safety zones used. At corners 
where there are no safety zones vehicular traffic must 
In a sense the cars 
control the speed of all traffic, and it was of prime 
importance to move them with as little delay as pos- 
sible. Besides, as in most cities, the street cars carry 
more than three-quarters of all the persons riding in 
vehicles of all kinds. 

For this reason the lights are designed primarily 
to move the cars—not to stop them. A car entering 
the Loop may find the light green or else may have 
to wait. Once it passes the first light, it is then in 
step with the co-ordinated system, unless it enters at 
the end of the permissive signal. The car then takes 
the normal time to arrive at the next corner and con- 
sumes the allotted time plus about ten seconds to load. 
The second light changes to green. Again the process 
is repeated and after the third corner has been reached 
and passengers discharged and loaded this light also 
is green, and so on through the Loop. In this way wait- 
ing for traffic signals is greatly reduced and the time 
thus saved is responsible for the faster movement. 

The normal time required-for a car to move from one 
block to another plus the normal time for loading and 
discharging of passengers has all been previously de- 
termined by many painstaking checks and averaged to 
obtain average conditions. The timing of the lights has 
been made to fit the facts. Of course, the timing for 
the north-south street must be co-ordinated with the 
east-west movements and adjustments made. Effecting 
this adjusted combination is, of course, the key to the 
success of the operation. 

As shown in the diagram, all east and west cars turn 
on Dearborn Street, entering the Loop on one street, 
leaving on the next street south after passing over 
Dearborn Street for one block. Each line is returned 
to its normal street several blocks to the west. The 
signals are arranged to allow these movements to be 
made in a continuous manner, the time interval of pass- 
ing along a block and loading and discharging pas- 
sengers being used to allow passage of opposing traffic 
over the intersection just ahead. 

In this way traffic moves in waves. A car or an 
auto passes over its route as if riding the crest of a 
wave. As the crest of an east-west wave passes over 
an intersection the north-south wave is at the valley. 


A Six-Lamp Traffic Control Unit Is Placed on Each of the Four Corners of an Intersection 


At the left is the top of one of the three 
lamp standards with the lens covers swung 
back to show lamp and reflectors. 


The center view is a typical installation 
showing three of the four standards at 
Washington and Clark Streets, Chicago. 


At the right is a close-up of the lamp : 
standard partially disassembled to show 
construction of interior. 
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The diagram reproduced is for State Street, one of 
the principal north-and-south thoroughfares. Ordinates 
represent intersections with east-west streets to a scale 
corresponding to the distance between such intersecting 
streets. Abscissas represent time. The heavy hori- 
zontal lines with gaps between represent the stop and 
permissive signals as they appear to traffic on State 
Street. A line represents the stop or red light, the 
gap a green or permissive signal. The two diagonal 
lines show the progress of two typical cars picked from 
the many checks made since the installation of the sys- 
tem. The diagram appears quite similar to the “string 
diagram” long used in schedule making. Only the co- 
ordinated lights are added. It is necessary to pass 
the cars and the traffic across the intersections in the 
gap or gate as it were. 


MANY WAITS FOR SIGNALS ELIMINATED 


From these two typical cases it is seen that the north- 
bound car entering the Loop at Van Buren Street passed 
through without once having to wait for lights. A 
total distance of 3,204 ft. was covered in four minutes 
48 seconds, or at average speed of 7.58 m.p.h. The 
southbound car chosen to illustrate an actual condition 
entered the Loop near the tail end of the green light 
indication, crossed Randolph on the tail end and Wash- 
ington near the end of the green lights at each of those 
intersections. At Madison the car required twelve sec- 
onds to load and unload and just missed getting started 
before the red light flashed. At this point the car 
was delayed 28 seconds waiting for lights, and then 
started at the beginning of the green signal. From then 
on it was perfectly in step with the system and despite 
long loading periods at the four remaining intersections 
left at Van Buren well within the green light period. 
Even with this 28-second delay the trip of more than 
half a mile was made in the late afternoon at an average 
speed of 6.45 m.p.h. and the car waited for lights at 
only one of the eight intersections. This chart is a 
section of a large chart used by the Chicago Surface 
Lines in designing the timing for all car movements. 
The completed system was worked out with great care 
from the data obtained in numerous time checks. It 
is this application of traffic engineering data that dif- 
ferentiates this from the usual synchronous system. 

It is seen that. at State and Lake Streets 56 per cent 
of the cycle is used for north and south movements and 
44 per cent for east-west movements. At all other 
intersections along State; except Jackson, 61 and 44 
per cent respectively are used. If traffic conditions 
should demand it, these periods could be varied or the 
relative split at any one intersection could be changed 
either by cutting off the time of one movement at each 
end of the cycle or one end only, thus causing a “slip- 
page” in the relative relationship. This has to be done 
on certain other streets having double length blocks, 
but it is so arranged as to give the correct timing for 
a steady movement along each street. 

The amber light shows for three seconds during the 
tail end of each red or green signal period and is a 
warning of the coming change. Traffic may not start 
to cross after the amber light shows with the green. 
Right-hand turning movements are always made on the 
green light for the street out of which the turn is to 
be made. 

When the system was planned the data indicated 
that a 90-second base cycie would be necessary. Prac- 
_tice has proved, however, that traffic movements were 
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so facilitated that considerably shorter periods were 
possible, from 60 seconds when travel is light up to 
80 seconds in the rush hours. Traffic checks also showed 
that cars turning back at Dearborn Street took a longer 
time to enter the Loop than to leave it. The new sys- 
tem has cleared up this situation, so that it takes about 
the same time for the outbound as the inbound trip. 
Such slightly changed conditions were the cause of the 
few minor modifications in timing and co-ordination 
that have heen found desirable. 


Cleveland Railway and Police Officials 
Inspect Chicago Traffic Lights 


INCE the installation of the co-ordinated traffic 

control lights in the Chicago Loop, many visitors 
and students of traffic have visited Chicago. The picture 
reproduced here shows Ralph W. Emerson, general 
manager of the Cleveland Railway, and a party of police 
officials from Cleveland and near-by communities. 

Reading from left to right are: L.-D. Bale, Ralph 
W. Emerson of the Cleveland Railways, Commissioner 
E. J. Donahue of the traffic division, city of Cleveland; 


Cleveland Railway and Police Officials Inspect the New Traffic 
Control Signals Recently Installed at 49 Intersections 
in the Chicago Loop 


L. G. Corlett, chief of police of East Cleveland; L. B. 
Miller, chief of police, Lakewood; C. E. Egeler of the 
National Lamp Works, General Electric Company; H. B. 
Cammock, traffic engineer Chicago Surface Lines; 
Lieutenant Flynn, Chicago traffic police department; 
E. J. Mcllraith, staff engineer of Chicago Surface Lines. 


31,000,000 Passengers Carried 
Without Fatality 


REMARKABLE safety record, realized by the 

Texas Electric Railway, Dallas, Tex., has just been 
announced by James P. Griffin, general passenger agent 
of the company. The interurban carried 31,000,000 
passengers on its cars since Jan. 1, 1917, when the 
Texas Electric Railway began its operation, without a 
fatally injured passenger. The company is publishing 
this news in some 75 daily and weekly newspapers in 
that section of the country and is running a series 
of large advertisements this year in the Star-Courier to 
increase interurban travel, and also to help the traveling 
public cut down the number of casualties resulting from 
automobile accidents. In line with this safety campaign 
the electric railway is planning to build warning signs 
on the highways to advise motorists of dangerous curves 
and bridges ahead. 
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Depreciation as an Operating Iixpense 


TWH TER ID) CAgNE DREN Alii ASR ie © og 


Determination of Size of a General Reserve Involves Many Practical 
Problems—Exact Theoretical Calculations Are Not of Paramount 
Importance if Replacement Is Used as the Basis—Changes in 
Company Policy Can Be Taken Care of by Proper System of Charges 


HEN dealing with 
a large aggregate 
of units in place of 


a single unit there arises a 
practical question as to the 
size of thé aggregate re- 
serve for the property. 
Confining cur attention to 
the retirement reserve, and 
dealing with a single unit 
of property, there is no 
question but that the ul- 
timate reserve must be 
equal to the cost minus 
salvage. Certain theoreti- 
cal students of the subject 
have fallen into the error 
of assuming that because 
this is true for the indi- 
vidual unit of property it 
must be true for any ag- 
gregate of units. As a 
matter of fact, however, 
when we come to deal witha 
large aggregate of separate 
units we find the magnitude 
of the necessary general 
retirement reserve depend- 
ent on whether the business 
looks forward to an ul- 
timate liquidation or to 
perpetual operation. 


By W. H. Maltbie 


Late General Counsel United Railways & Electric 
Company of Baltimore 


sation with one of the editors of this paper, 
the author undertook to prepare a series of 
articles on the subject of depreciation. This series 
was looked forward to with great interest, as 


G sets months ago, as the result of .a conver- 


Mr. Maltbie was an outstanding authority on the | 


subjects of valuation and depreciation. After his 
death, the manuscript was located and forwarded 
to this paper through the kindness of J. H. Hanna, 
chairman of the A.E.R.A. committee on national 
relations sub-committee on depreciation, of which 
Mr. Maltbie was a member. . 

These articles were written from the viewpoint 
of the present investigation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the whole subject of 
depreciation of electric railway property. This 
investigation was undertaken with a view to 
establishing definite rules and regulations cover- 
ing the allowance of charges for depreciation as 
an operating expense on all roads subject to its 
jurisdiction. Since there is a possibility that any 
regulations of this sort established by the I.C.C. 
may be accepted as a precedent by various state 
commissions it is important that all street railway 
executives should be familiar with the present 
situation. 

These three articles, dealing respectively with 
causes of depreciation, methods of setting up 
funds to provide for depreciation and practical 
methods of building up a retirement reserve, con- 
stitute a valuable contribution to the literature 
on the subject. They were probably the last 
creative work of the author.—EDITor. 


For example, consider the case 


year, with the full 2,600 
cars in operation, the con- 
tribution to the reserve will 
be $1,000,000, and at the 
end of that year the retire- 
ments will again be 100 
cars, utilizing only $1,000,- 
000. In other words, under 
these conditions, so long as 
they remain static, there is 
a reserve of $9,500,000 for 
which the company has no 
need, unless it decides to 
liquidate. 

On the other hand, a 
transportation company in . 
an urban community will 
not liquidate unless the 
community dies or the art 
of transportation changes. 
This accumulated reserve 
is usually invested in the 
property, and therefore in 
the event of liquidation for 
either of the above reasons 
will, like the rest of the 
property, have little if any 
value. It is therefore 
argued by many students 
of the problem that since 
this excess reserve will 


never be needed for retirement it is not a matter in 


of a large urban transportation company, operating 
about 2,000 cars, which has adopted the policy of regu- 
larly retiring cars at the end of 20 years service in 
order to take advantage of the latest changes in the 
art. Naturally the business of the company grew to 
its present magnitude over a long term of years and 
its cars are therefore not all of the same age, but of 
all ages, and, in fact, it is now keeping up its car 
equipment by an annual purchase of approximately 100 
cars per year. Assume an initial cost of cars, exclusive 
of scrap value, of $10,000 each, so that the annual 
allowance for depreciation on each car is $500. At the 
end of the twentieth year there will be 2,000 cars so 
purchased. Their average age will be 103-years, their 
average reserve $5,250 and the total reserve $10,500,000. 
But under the system of the company only 100 cars 
are to be retired at the end of the 20th and the begin- 
ning of the 21st year, and the total amount of cash 
needed, therefore, is only $1,000,000. During the 21st 


which the public is interested, and should be demanded 
by a regulatory body only in those cases where the 
investors set up a claim for it as an economic right. 


THE PRACTICAL SOLUTION MorE IMPORTANT 
THAN THE THEORETICAL 


The whole problem is one which evidently calls for a 
practical rather than a theoretical solution. 

This practical solution must depend very largely on 
the financial condition of the company and on its prob- 
able future. If a company by virtue of fortunate 
situation, density of traffic, or other reasons, is able, 
with a satisfactory rate to its public, to earn a full 
theoretical reserve, it will accumulate in a compara- 
tively short time a very large sum of money, for the 
greater part of which, if it does not look forward to 
liquidation, it will never have any need. It has, there- 
fore, the opportunity of making its extensions without 
increasing its capitalization, and thus, whether it in- 
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creases its earnings or not, strengthens its financial 
position. 

Other properties, perhaps less favorably located, 
nevertheless look forward to an ultimate liquidation 
through expiration of franchises or the exercise of 
reserved rights of repurchase by the municipality, and 
some utilities, such as those which serve mining, quar- 
rying or similar interests, look to ultimate liquidation 
as the result of the disintegration of the communities 
which they serve. These will all insist, and properly, 
upon a full theoretical reserve amounting to the full 
value of the investment, less junk or resale value, at 
the time of the anticipated cessation of their activities. 


A BALANCING RESERVE 


A third group of companies does not look to any 
ultimate liquidation and believes that it is wiser to 
maké expansions and extensions by the direct intro- 
duction of capital, rather than by the investment of 
superfluous reserves. Companies of this group appro- 
priate for depreciation each year a sufficient sum to 
take care of normal average retirement costs, and some- 
thing over, so as to accumulate a small reserve suffi- 
cient to take care of any abnormal variations from 
year to year. As soon as this reserve reaches a moderate 
amount in comparison with the total value of the de- 
preciable property, appropriations to it are decreased, 
so as to hold it practically constant. 

The depreciation reserve of a new company is built 
largely during the first life cycle, and this policy enables 
the company to offset a lower depreciation chargie 
against the higher operating costs that come during 
the initial period of an organization. 

In the case of an old company without an adequate 
reserve, the theoretical depreciation reserve, if built, is 
built almost entirely during the first cycle of replace- 
ment, during which time operation must also care for 
the retirement of the equipment already on hand. 
Therefore, the adoption of the policy of building a 
full reserve by an old company represents a burden 
imposed almost entirely upon the users during the first 
cycle of replacement. 

In either an old or a new company, therefore, the 
adoption of the plan of accumulating a moderate reserve 
to serve as a balancing fund for variation in annual 
retirement cost operates to the benefit of the present 
generation and imposes no burden upon the future 
generation, the only danger being to the investor in the 
event of an ultimate liquidation. 


THE PRACTICAL RESERVE SIMPLIFIES THE 
SINKING FUND METHOD 


The adoption of this practical form of reserve, provid- 
ing only for the equalization of retirement costs and 
eliminating provision for ultimate liquidation, also re- 
moves the accounting difficulties which have made some 
companies unwilling to consider the sinking fund method 
of handling the reserve. If we assume a full theoretical 
reserve set up separately for each unit of equipment, 
with proper allowances for additions or changes, the 
accounting difficulties of the sinking fund method are 
numerous. Consider, for example, the purchase of a 
car having a depreciable value of $10,000 and an esti- 
mated 20-year life. If the reserve is to be set up 
on the straight line basis, there is nothing more than 
a single charge of $500 per year. If, however, it is set 
up on a sinking fund basis, an estimate must be made 
as to the probable earnings of the contributions to the 


fund and then a special depreciation charge worked out 
which, with its earnings, will yield $10,000 at the end 
of the 20-year period. If at any time during the life 
of the car it is remodeled or has additional equipment 
or accessories added, the rate must be changed. If it 
is desired to set up a system of this kind for 50 cars 
the present age of each car must be determined, and 
the rate will vary with every difference of age of the 
cars already owned. The accounting system in such a 
case is admittedly complex and the advantages probably 
do not justify it. 

If, however, we are dealing with depreciation from 
the other point of view, are appropriating annually 
to depreciation the average retirement cost and are 
carrying in addition a certain balancing fund with 
which to take care of abnormal requirements, the sink- 
ing fund method merely requires that any income from 
the reserve shall be added to the balance of the fund. 
This strengthens the balancing fund and at the same 
time leaves operating income undisturbed by the intro- 
duction or addition of an investment return. 

An excellent illustration of this method is the sys- 
tem approved by the District of Columbia Public Utili- 
ties Commission for certain of the utilities under its 
jurisdiction. The reserve is subject to the commission’s 
supervision. It is not invested in the business, but 
the utility is authorized, with the permission of the 
commission, to borrow on the company’s own notes such 
portions of it as may be needed, paying into the fund 
annually an agreed interest rate for the portion of the 
money borrowed. In this way the plant owned by the 
company always represents investment, and the com- 
pany’s indebtedness to the depreciation fund belongs in 
the same class with its short-term notes. The system 
apparently has much to commend it. 


THE PRACTICAL METHOD AND THE 
REPLACEMENT RESERVE 


If a company has adopted this practical plan of ac- 
cumulating merely a balancing fund in place of a full 
theoretical reserve there is, of course, no effort to allo- 
cate the reserve to individual units of property or to 
make the amount in the reserve for the property as a 
whole equal to the difference between original cost less 
salvage and unexpired life value. It is therefore pos- 
sible for such a company to adopt the plan of providing 
through its depreciation charges a replacement reserve 
rather than a retirement reserve without meeting the 
difficulties above mentioned as confronting the owner of 
a single unit. 

If a company which has adopted the policy of building 
a replacement reserve is confronted with a change in 
replacement costs due to a change in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, a corresponding change in the 
charge of transportation will automatically adjust the 
annual contribution for depreciation so as to take care 
of the current replacements and make a contribution 
proportionately increased or decreased to the balancing 
reserve. In other words, if the purchasing power of the 
dollar is changing, the replacement reserve will call for 
a corresponding change in the cost of transportation, 
while the retirement reserve will cause the cost of 
transportation to lag behind the general price trend. 
Thus, on an ascending scale of prices the strict retire- 
ment reserve holds the cost of transportation down and 
on a descending scale of prices holds the cost of trans- 
portation up, while the replacement reserve keeps it in 
line with the general trend. 
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There is also. a distinct economic advantage in the 
adoption of the replacement reserve. Under the retire- 
ment reserve the change in the cost of an article which 
is to be replaced in kind is a matter for the investors 
and not for the patrons. On an ascending scale of 
prices this means that additional money must be put 
into the property without in any way increasing its 
productive capacity. Thus, a street railway system 
which finds it necessary at the present time to rebuild 
20 miles of pre-war track in paved city streets must, 
if it limits itself to the retirement reserve theory, 
invest not far from a million dollars of new money 
which does not in any way increase the system’s produc- 
tive capacity. Financing of this sort is difficult and, 
if the amount of it is large, may easily lead to an 
increased cost of money or an impairment of credit, both 
of which react not only to the injury of the investor 
but to the injury of the general community. 

On the other hand, if the price scale is descending, 
the retirement reserve forces the public to contribute 
more money than is necessary to maintain the plant 
and therefore provides either for a partial liquidation 
of the investment by an actual distribution to the 
investors or for an expansion of the plant without 
increase of capitalization. 


RESERVES UNDER INVESTMENT AND. REPRODUCTION 
THEORIES FOR RATE BASE 


Any attempt at the theoretical solution of the-prob- 
lem of the choice between the retirement and the re- 
placement reserve proves, however, to be inextricably 
tangled up with the question as to whether the rate 
base is to be actual investment or reproduction cost. 

Consider, for example, the case of a company which 
in the pre-war period was operating 1,000 cars of 20 
years life, and an initial investment, less salvage, of 
$5,000 per car. Assume, further, that the company had 
been in operation long enough to equalize its renewals 
so that it was maintaining its equipment by an annual 
replacement of 50 cars per year, and that the economic 
changes due to the war raised replacement costs, less 
salvage, to $10,000 per car. 

In the pre-war period the annual charge for deprecia- 
tion was $250,000 per year, and the demand for it was 
justified by the fact that the investor was entitled 
not only to earn upon his investment but to have it 
maintained intact, so that the $250,000 paid under the 
name of depreciation was merely a payment by the 
public for consumption during that year of the one- 
twentieth portion of the useful life of all cars. In 
addition, if we assume an 8 per cent return, the public 
must pay a return of $400,000 or a total payment of 
$650,000. 

Now that the change in price has taken place, under 
a strict application of the investment theory of the 
rate base, the public would pay during the first year 
after the change a fair return (say 8 per cent) and a 
depreciation allowance of 5 per cent (a total of 13 per 
cent) upon 950 old cars at $5,000 each and on 50 new 
cars at $10,000, a total of $682,500, or $32,500 more 
than its total payment in the previous year. During the 
second year after the change the contribution will be 
on 900 old cars and 100 new, a total of $715,000, or a 
further increase of $32,500, the additional money neces- 
sary to purchase the new cars having been furnished 
by the investors. If the new price is permanent the 
annual contribution by the public for return and de- 
preciation will increase by $32,500 annually, and at 
the end of the first life cycle of 20 years the total 
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payment by the public will be $6,825,000 in excess of 
the amount it would have paid had the pre-war prices 
continued. Under the reproduction cost theory of the 
rate base the public must pay each year after the in- 
crease in price the full return upon the reproduction 
cost of all the property, or, in our illustration, 8 per 
cent on $10,000,000, or $800,000. If the public is also 
to pay under the name of depreciation the current value 
of the one-twentieth of the car value consumed, this . 
amounts to $500,000 additional, or a total payment of 
$1,300,000. 

As frequently happens, a compromisé method may be 
devised which does not fit either extreme theory, and 
yet offers certain practical advantages. 

Let us assume that the public is willing to free the 
company from the necessity of procuring the additional 
capital and meets the full cost of replacement, paying 
a return only on money furnished by the investor. The 
public then pays for return $400,000, and for replace- 
ment $500,000, a total of $900,000, or $250,000 per year 
more: than before the price change. In the first life 
cycle this amounts to $5,000,000, or a saving, as com- 
pared with the first method, in this 20-year period, of 
$1,825,000, and thereafter a saving of $400,000 per 
year as long as the high price continues. 

In general, the annual payment.under the compromise 


method becomes less after years after the 


increase in price, when RF and D are the rates of return 
and depreciation, and the total payment becomes less 


This latter period is length- 


5 : (1 — D) 
ened if R is less than D (4 D) 
increase under the first method ceases at the end of 
the first life cycle. 

In the long run, therefore, this compromise adjust- 
ment will be beneficial to the public if the increase in 
price continues for a sufficient length of time. If prices 
are decreasing, conditions are, of course, reversed; the 
public gains temporarily and loses in the long run, the 
ultimate advantage with fluctuating prices depending, 
therefore, upon whether the general trend is to be 
upward or downward. 


2 
after Rep — 1 years. 


since the annual 


ATTITUDE OF THE DEPRECIATION SECTION OF THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The present attitude of the depreciation section of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may be inferred 
from its recommendations in the case of the steam roads. 
These, as noted above,* recommend that no depreciation 
reserve be set up for track; that a unit reserve be set 
up on the straight line method for all units of equip- 
ment, and for all other units with a cost of over $1,000 
which can be satisfactorily individualized, and that 
group reserves be set up for certain other classes of 
property which cannot be individualized. They also 
provide that the commission shall establish definite 
rates of depreciation, based upon an average life, includ- 
ing obsolescence, inadequacy and other elements, as well 
as wear. They do not, however, contemplate a single 
set of depreciation rates for the entire country, but 
rather the breaking up of the carriers into as many 
groups as may be necessary, and the determination of 
rates for each group. They also make provision for 
modification of the rates in the case of any carrier who 
finds them, after trial, unsatisfactory. 


*See the first article in the ExLectric RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
Feb. 27, 1926. 
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~ Cleveland Sees in Buses an Opportunity 
for Extended Service 


More than 100 Buses Will Have Been Placed in Service in a Little More 
than Six Months Time Upon Completion of Present Shipments—Early 
Routes Were in Crosstown or Feeder Service and More Recent Ones in 
Through Service, Using Double-Deck Buses—Other Routes Contemplated 


Cleveland’s Famous Public Square and the Modernized Common Carriers Used Today by the Cleveland Railway 
Both single-car trains and motor and trailer trains, a new Six-Wheel 
double-deck coach and one of the White model 50-A coaches can be seen in 
the foreground amid a typical noonday traffic movement about the square 


INCE Aug. 17, 1925, the Cleveland Railway has 
built up a notable bus operation co-ordinated with 

its rail system. Of the eight bus lines already 
started three are in feeder or extension service, three 
are crosstown connecting lines, one, the downtown loop 
line, the first to be started and the only one yet dis- 
continued. Of greatest importance is the Carnegie- 
Clifton main line route, requiring 30 double-deck buses. 
This latter route, 10.24 miles in length, extends from 
the East Boulevard (the eastern city limits) along 
Carnegie, Prospect and Euclid Avenues, through the 
business center and the Public Square over the high 
level bridge, Franklin Avenue and Clifton Boulevard 
_to the western city limits at West 117th Street, adjoin- 
ing the city of Lakewood. For the entire distance it 
parallels car lines and is a purely supplemental service. 
Ten cents is charged on all buses, except certain exten- 
sions in the suburbs, and free transfers are given to 


existing rail cars and buses at intersecting points. The 
present fare on the cars is 6 cents and 1 cent for a 
transfer. Hence a passenger originating on a car ¢an 
board a bus with a transfer and pay 38 cents additional, 
putting him on the same basis as if he began his 
ride on a bus. 

On the Carnegie-Clifton line double-deck Safeway 
coaches, manufactured by the Six-Wheel Company, are 
used. Thirty of these are in service and ten more are 
on order. Full eighteen-hour schedules are provided, giv- 
ing a 74-minute base headway and a five-minute head- 
way during the rush hours. Except for one single-deck 
Six-Wheel coach all the others are Model 50-A of White 
Motor Company manufacture with Kuhlman bodies. 
The double-deck buses are fully inclosed on both decks, 
including the rear entrance and stairs to the upper 
deck. The bodies were manufactured by the American 
Body Corporation. 


ROUTE AND SCHEDULE DATA OF CLEVELAND RAILWAY’S COACH OPERATION 


Length No. of Headway, Schedule Speed M.P.H., 
One Way Coaches Seating Minutes Excluding Layover 
Main Line Route Miles in Service Capacity Base Rush Base Rush} Type of Coach 
Beer eC LSTLOME PONE Ts cis occ s/o) sicie.s 0. sieve ove was bivlseres eaten 10.24 30 62 73 5 12.8 11.8 Six-Wheel double-deck 
Crosstown Service A 
Ties Moad-Biast 113th Street.......eccscvecsecsacsceeesocces 9.45 10 29 15 8 14.1 12.3 White Model 50 A 
Nottingham..... ASSO URE CPT CIIEO ICO O DO COO CARO DT Sears 7.90 12 29 1: Be 13.6 11.8 White Model 50 A 
Feeder or Fxtension Service 
"Rocky River... : ie ih ESO ALICO ODEO OA Yo bs DBOReO OEE 5) 29 15 15 13.2 132 White Model 50 A 
bp STEVES AAA OPS 5 an 2 29 60 30 [s)74 13.2 White Model 50 A 
| Mayfield Road: (since extended)............c0ceecasceenee 1 29 20 20 13.1 13.1 Six-Wheel single-deck 
Totals (for lines running in January, 1926) 58 ate es An sphere 31 Six-Wheel—27 White 
Extension of Mayfield Road. . : 6 29 15 8 eieise cabe White Model 50 A 
MR PIMELIRTEE SEINE INASANIILID) ics slnlaie <ieic'sie leis) 6,0 u's cisicree sieinin'e\s.era 4 29 15 8 Ab White Model 50 A 
Proposed for Immediate Future , 
Mees CIMMOM ALE LULUTE) . fice. eee cer cee ae seedeeee 3.26 4 29 15 8 White Model 50 A 
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Two men are used. The driver operates an exit door 
by manual control from his seat and the collector op- 
erates the rear door from his normal position in the 
rear vestibule. Fares on the lower. deck are collected 
after the passengers are seated, in-the intervals be- 
tween stops. The upper-deck passengers pay upon leay- 
ing, thus avoiding the necessity of the conductor work- 
ing on the upper deck at any time. The Rooke register 
is used for the 10-cent fares and the 3-cent additional 
fares paid by street car transfer passengers are col- 
lected by hand. 

Route data for all bus lines are given in an accompany- 
ing table and the location of routes is shown on the 
map. The downtown loop line connecting railway sta- 
tions, hotels and other important points was apparently 
demanded and service was started on Aug. 7. This 
operation proved unsatisfactory, being in the congested 
district all the time, and the results proved it to be a 
losing venture. It was discontinued by common consent 
of city and company on Jan. 30. 

The double-deck route has been described above. The 
eastern half of this line to the Public Square was 
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The Rocky River feeder line extends from the end 
of Lorain Avenue line for 2.2 miles out Riverside Drive. 
It was started Sept. 6. : 

The Warrensville line acts as an extension to the 
Kinsman Road car line, beginning at East 154th Street 
and extending out Kinsman Road to and on Warrens- 
ville Center Road to the three Warrensville institutions. 
Service started Sept. 28. 

The Mayfield Road route begins at the outer extrem- 
ity of the Euclid Heights car line at Lee Road and ex- 
tends easterly on Mayfield Road to Green Road, 2.64 


L 
) Alvin iWwee ee 


Present Coach Routes of the Cleveland Railway Have Been Laid Out to Supplement Rail Service. 
Several Additional Routes Are Under Consideration 


started Nov. 7 and the full route to the western city 
limits one month later, Dec. 7. 

The Lee Road-East 118th Street route is in the 
eastern section, extending from East 123d Street and 
Superior through East Cleveland, Cleveland Heights, 
Shaker Heights on Lee Road to Woodland, on Woodland 
to East 130th Street, on 180th and 131st Streets to 
Alvin Avenue in Garfield Heights. Most of this line lies 
just outside the easterly city limits and provides cross- 
town service to eight car lines. This service was started 
Oct. 6. 

The Nottingham route starts on Lake Boulevard, 
continues northeast to East 185th Street, to Waterloo 
Road, to East 152d Street, to Darwin, to East 140th 
Street, Aspinwall Avenue, Saranac Road,- Hast 152d 
Street, Ivanhoe Road to the Nela Park Lamp Works of 
the General Electric Company. This line will run directly 
through on East 152d Street upon the completion of a 
bridge now under construction. Service was commenced 
Sept. 11. 


miles in length. A 5-cent fare is charged with no 
transfers. Service commenced Nov. 25. 

Also on March 8 an extension line was started begin- - 
ning at West 117th Street and Lorain Avenue, running 
west on Lorain Avenue to 130th Street, thence to Ben- 
nington, as shown on the map. 

As this paper goes to press, one other line is con- 
templated. This new route just starting is in crosstown 
service from Dennison Avenue and West 73d Street, 
skirting the city limits and terminating on Pearl Road. 
This line is 3.26 miles long. A base headway of fifteen 
minutes with eight-minute rush service is planned for 
this line. 

It is thus seen that some considerable part of the 
service offered by the Cleveland Railway coaches is 
naturally of an unprofitable type. Of the three feeder 
lines, excluding those started since Feb. 1, comprising 
9.44 miles of route, there were operated in January of 
this year 24,684 bus-miles at a gross revenue equivalent 
to 12.6 cents per bus-mile. 
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Both Decks as Well as the Rear Vestibule of the Double-Deck Bus Recently Adopted by the Cleveland Railway Are Totally Inclosed. 
Passengers Enter at the Rear and May Leave by the Front or the Rear 


In crosstown service, comprising two 
lines, or 17.35 miles of route in operation 
during January of this year, there was op- 
erated 91,558 miles at 25.9 cents per mile. 

On the double-deck main line, having a 
route mileage of only 10.24, there was 
operated during January 104,344 miles at 
an average of 44.24 cents per vehicle-mile. 

For 30 days of January the loop line ran 
off 14,172 miles at an average gross of 
14.71 cents per mile before final discon- 
tinuance. 

The feeder service is seen to pay the 
least, the crosstown service somewhat bet- 
ter, and the main line with double-deck 
two-man buses the highest. Better results 
are anticipated by the management after 
the service has been established for a 
longer period. 

For the entire month of January the op- 


The Lower Deck Looking Forward. Seats Are of Spring 
~ Construction Upholstered in Genuine Leather 


Green and White Enamel Signs 
Indicate Stopping Points 


erating statement set up on the A. E. R. A. 
method of accounting is as follows: 


Gross revenue—January, 1926............. ... $75,076 
Operating expenses, including depreciation........ 71,284 
Gross revenue less operating expense............. 3,792 
AU DROS UNG DULOT ERE. n''s)o0r sl Geelereie bee «cele feeap ales area 3,755 

UO LUS een, ere patune o's rorwiscmtaravsvepnara oot a.chabeianeias arate $37 


Note—Depreciation was calculated on basis of 300,000-mile 
life of coaches and 10 per cent of original cost as salvage. 


It is observed that the operations so far 
are just breaking even. As business de- 
velops and with the curtailment of the loop 
line, future months are calculated to show: 
a somewhat greater surplus. At best, Jan- 
uary was estimated by the management as 
a lean month to use as a basis for compari- 
son, but changes and additions have been 
made so rapidly that it is difficult as yet to 
pick a representative period. 


Looking Toward the Rear from tke Front of the Upper Deck of 
New Six-Wheel Coaches Used by Cleveland Railway 
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The 


Rear Vestibule and Stairs to the Upper Deck. 
Seat Is for the Conductor’s Use 


The Cedar garage, located at East 107th Street and 
Cedar Avenue, near the end of the east side of the 
double-deck line, has an area of 20,000 sq.ft. and a 
capacity of 42 coaches. Near the downtown business 
district at 24th Street is located the Central garage, 
having an area of 12,000 sq.ft. and a capacity of 22 
coaches. Eventually this garage will be the central bus 
repair shop for the system, after completion of the 
garage at Berea Road. At Berea Road and 104th Street 
a building is now being remodeled and will be equipped 
to serve 70 coaches. This building has an area of 
33,000 sq.ft. All garage space at present is on a yearly 
rental basis. 

The present service and maintenance schedule is to 
wash, gas and replenish crankcase oil every night. All 
parts are oiled or greased every week. Buses are in- 
spected every 2,000 miles and every 16,000 miles this 
inspection includes an internal examination of the mo- 
tors. It is planned to make a general overhauling 
every 50,000 miles. 

While depreciation is based on an outside life of 
300,000 miles, it is the thought of the management 
that this mileage will be exceeded if proper care is 
taken of the equipment during its early life. 

Another feature to be considered in comparing the 
operating costs given above with other operations is 
that the Cleveland Railway has for seven years been 
unable to finance from new money derived from the 
sale of common stock, which, under the Tayler grant, 
must be sold at not less than par. The rate of earn- 
ings, also fixed at 6 per cent, has kept the market price 
of such securities below par, thus effectively shutting 
off new money from the natural source contemplated by 
Judge Tayler. 
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Capital that has been used for the purchase of buses 
and for other purposes in connection with the expansion 
of the property in recent years has been obtained 
through certain allowances, for which provision was 
made, and the writing off of certain elements of capital 
as obsolete. Thus earnings could be diverted to new 
equipment to the extent of such writing off instead of 
to the balance account, which would ultimately be re- 
flected in lower fares. For this reason much expense. 
that might be properly capitalized finds its way into the 
operating accounts. Such a condition redounds to the 
benefit of the stcckholder, but throws unjustified asper- 
sions on the management for its ability to operate 
economically. 

Due to this difficulty of raising new money, only ac- 
tual cost of buses and major expenditures for garage 
equipment purchased for their maintenance are capital- 
ized. Under this plan the present capital assets for bus 
operation are as follows: 


30 Six-Wheel double-deck coaches. . 
1 Six-Wheel single-deck coach... 


30 White single-deck coaches... . > $603,251 
4 Tire and.service trucks ($-ton White) ..............- Br: | 
1 Large service truck (2}-tom White) 2.00... 0... necce ree seasces J 
Garage equipment, gas pumps, air compressor, grinders, greasers and 
GOODE: 2 VF Aa cote lain S40 nhs Rie oe ane ereke oly arene en nie ne eee ee 7,496 
Bins; furMiture, C&C: ..<:3.< Leveratevclalsvele, syne nleveley cys a che tea a ene eee 2,500 
$613,247 


About $15,000 worth of stores on hand are charged to maintenance as used. 


In addition the buses now on order, consisting of 
ten Six-Wheel double-deckers and 30 single-deck White 
coaches, will bring the capitalization up to well over 
$1,000,000. 

Natty uniforms for coach operators of gray whipcord 
add materially to the excellent and courteous treatment 
the coach passenger receives. Coach stop signs, as 


shown in one of the views, are also placed at all stop- 
ping places to aid the prospective passenger. The signs 
are enameled in green and white. 


A Double-Deck Six-Wheeler on Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, About 
to Pass the New Synchronized Traffic Control Tower 
at East Ninth Street 
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Advertising Car Does 
Missionary Work at Muskegon 


By L. E. BLUE 
Engineer Muskegon Traction & Lighting Company 

N AN effort to impress upon the citizens of Muskegon 

a better understanding of the conditions pertaining 
to the transportation situation in the community the 
Muskegon Traction & Lighting Company recently pre- 
pared an advertising car with appropriate slogans 
painted on it. The idea is similar to that which has 
been used in other places, but the purpose is slightly 
different. Bus competition has been very severe in spite 
of an attempt which was made four years ago to elimi- 
nate it. A popular vote was taken at that time and the 
people declared themselves in favor of the street rail- 
way by a large majority. Then the city stopped the 


type built by the St. Louis Car Company. Since this 
car was to be the company’s salesman or missionary, 
only the best that was available could be considered 
for the purpose. A few modern cars are being operated 
and this type is in accordance with the kind of equip- 
ment and class of transportation the company hopes to 
be able to provide. Improved service, however, will 
only be possible through increased patronage of the 
street railway lines. 

In contrast with the usual yellow and orange colors 
of the other cars, the advertising car was painted a 
fawn gray trimmed in orinoco blue and vermilion. The 
lettering is in black shaded with blue and is easily read 
at considerable distance. In general the ear is attrac- 
tive in appearance and it is planned to paint all the 
cars with the same color scheme. The interior of the 
car was cleaned and revarnished so as to be in keeping 
with the external appearance. The car operators were 


2 Rk 


CIGHT WHEEL BRAKES 


Latest Type Light-Weight Double-Truck Car Was Used by the Muskegon Traction & Lighting Company 
to Carry Its Message to the Public 


operation of two of the competing bus lines, but three 
others which were only partially competitive have been 
allowed to continue. 

If the railway could have the business which is now 
going to the bus lines it would be in a position to turn 
a loss into a slight profit. Operation cannot be con- 
tinued indefinitely under the present conditions. There- 
fore, the company is attempting to arouse some public 
consideration of the matter by the advertising car and 
such slogans as: 

“Relieves Traffic Congestion.” 

“Electric Cars the Mainstays.” 

“Protects Property Investment.” 

“Builds Your City.” 

“Street Cars Do Not Skid.” 

“A Shopping Convenience.” 

“A Safe Place to Ride.” _ 

“Ride the Trolley Cars and Save the Difference.” 


“The Modern Electric Way.” 
“Blectric Transportation is a Necessity.” 


In regard to the latter slogan the question may be 
raised, “Is electric railway transportation a necessity 
in a community the size of Muskegon, with a popula- 
tion of 50,000?” It may develop that buses are what 
the people want and will entirely supplant the street 
railway service. This remains to be seen. In the mean- 
time it is the belief that electric cars are the mainstays 
or the backbone of the transportation system and buses 
should be used only as feeders to the railway or in de- 
veloping new territory. ; 

The car which was used for the advertising is a 
large double-truck, safety, one-man car of the latest 


requested to have their uniforms pressed and to appear 
for work clean and neat in appearance. This was a 
detail which was considered to be consistent with the 
rest of the program. 

The advertising car has been operated on the streets 
since Jan. 26, and so far has aroused favorable com- 
ment from the city officials, individuals and the local 
newspapers. It will be run for several months. 


Views of Salt Lake Manager Aired 
Before Engineering Council 


HAT traffic problems are by no means confined to 

certain portions of the country was emphasized at 
a recent meeting of the Engineering Council of Utah 
held in the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. The question 
was gone into thoroughly from various angles. Both 
city and highway traffic were considered, and the find- 
ings of the meeting were compiled and forwarded to 
Washington, where they will be used by both the Amer- 
ican Engineering Society and the Hoover conference in 
nation-wide studies of the subject. 

Various state and local regulations to do away with 
or at least alleviate the frightful accident toll of traffic 
accidents were discussed. E. A. West, manager of the 
Utah Light & Traction Company, was an active par- 
ticipant in the proceedings. He took for the keynote of 
his address “Streets for Traffic and Not Garage Pur- 
poses.” Mr. West told why he believed the problem 
could be alleviated by prohibiting parking on the main 
downtown streets altogether. 
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Moat of the tall buiklings. the law 

MH courts, the Post Office, the City 

Hall, the banks, the hotels and the 

cfces ofthe public utes are with- 

AFI] in the amall area shown inthe deaw- 
ing—A blocks long—3 blocks wide 


Getting through this oeck of the 


bole 


is dillicalt. 


The eet cx make the hyscrap- 


these tequnements (or it 
the people who 


Ride the Cars 


Th Giatrct makes the toughes 
The problem arses principally frm 
Who work in this area_come down 


Unprecedented 
Newspaper 
Space 
Used at 
Baltimore 
to Sell Rides. 
The New 
Campaign 
Attacks the 
Subject 
with Vigor, 


Determination 
and, Best of All, 
Logic . 


All to be Paid Out of 
the Car Check 


it merely 
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Your soeet car company does wot thisk it 
es it ea el 
the 


bcult problem 


men and women Ww! 


Carry Most of the 


This drawing shows Lexington street, [E—= 
between Liberty and Charles street, 


at noon, on January 20, 1926. 


The two street cars, which are in mo- 
tion, seat more people than the 36 auto- 
mobiles; 30 of which are parked and 6 


of which are moving. 


Real estate on Lexington street is val- 
uable, very. is is so because more 
people come to Lexington st. than to 
any other street in Baltimore. 


The Shopping Crowds could not do 
their Shopping without the Street Cars. 


The two Street Cars will seat about 
100 people. The two street cars are in 
motion. 


The 36 automobiles would likely not 
seat that many people; 30 of the motor 
carsarenot in motion and probably empty. 


Your Street Car Company is co-oper- 
ating with the motorists, the merchants 
and the public authorities to solve the traf- 
fic problem, which after all is a problem 
of getting people where they want to go, 
as safely, as quickly and as cheaply as 
possible. 

Street conditions in Baltimore are 
serious. The problem is just as difficult as 
it ever was, but it is being worked out by 
co-operation for the public convenience. 

The safest, cheapest, most convenient 
way to ride through the crowded part of 
town, is to--- 


Ride the Cars 


tis 


5125 Employees 433 Miles 


take you where you want to go with safety, with speed and at small cost 


show in a way, the value of the service rendered.” ‘They 
‘operating problems which Your Company is endeavoring to salve. 


Bakisnore that make new transportation problems. 


acbarary nes. 


ar Iranapostation will increase our revenues and decrease your expenses 


Ride the Cars 


Wages Paid Of Track 151,111,601 kwh, 
Carry Last Year, And Used 
You $7,731,593 ‘Trolley Last Year 


All These and a Transfer 
For Your Car Check 


Your car check commands the service of a transportation system designed to 


The picture ilustrates some of the things your ear check commands, They 
not show the 


We are publishing 3 series of advertisements in which we bope to make clear 
fbath to our patrons and our employes some of the simple facts of modern lle in 


We believe that understanding will do more to solve these problems than 


We also believe that understanding of the convenience and low cost of street 


and return home six days a week. 
hsa 


hundred making auch a day trp. 


to them in every way. 


The fact that most of the 


pr 
constantly studied and solved. 


To The Office Each Day 
And Home Again 

In nearly every household in Bahimore, some of the family go down town,to work 

. frequent occurence of decided importance to every one of the 


The great majority of people go to and from their places of business on the street car, 
The United appreciates their patronage and is endeavoring to (ull its obligations 


people ride at the same time creates the "rush 
joblem-a problem which varies with Baltimore's dey ; 


“The'salest, cheapest, most convenient way to get down town and horne again i to 


Ride the Cars 


ees 
velopment, but a problem that & being 


Readiness to Serve 
Is the Big Idea 
Behind the 
Baltimore 
Campaign, 
Best Instanced, 
Perhaps, 
by These 
Recent Examples 
of Newspaper 
Display. 
Note the 
Familiar 
“Ride the Cars” 


RIDE THE CARS 


When it comes to getting about town your ear check will buy more 
transportation than your dollars. 


You do not have to buy the street car. You do not have to rent 
a garage for it. 
have to supply its pace You do not have to keep the tires pumped 
up. You do not ha 


You do not have to carry insurance. You do not 


ve to drive it, 


You do not have to park it, 


The safest, easiest, cheapest way to get from one part of Bahimore 
to another is to 


Ride the Cars 
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Nothing to Sell but Service 


Unprecedented Newspaper Advertising Campaign Being Carried On by United Railways 
& Electric Company of Baltimore as a Means of Selling Rides— 
Nothing Profound—A Straight Sales Plea 


publicity is being conducted by the United Rail- 

ways & Electric Company, Baltimore, Md., as 
part of a persistent effort to stimulate patronage by 
the general public. The campaign is still young, but 
already it has attracted attention among railway offi- 
cials in other cities. Letters of inquiry to the railway 
and requests for specimens of the material published 
in the local papers testify to this. 

A novelty of the advertising is that it treats the car 
ride as an article of merchandise, to be sold by the 
methods that have created markets for cameras, 
cleansers, clothing and cod liver oil. In this respect, 
and in the amount of space occupied, the announce- 
ments constitute a departure from traditional advertis- 
ing methods followed by most other utility companies. 
Neither text nor design suggests practices with which 
the reading public is familiar. 

With merchandising as its central theme, the com- 
pany is proceeding on the well-considered theory that 
it has something to sell and that intelligent effort will 
create outlets not otherwise available. The theory shows 
total disregard of the time-honored belief that the car 
ride is not a commodity in the sense of other forms of 
merchandise. In blazing the new trail the Baltimore 
system reveals a conviction that the 74-cent car check 
is something for which the public has greater need 
than it realizes, and that the people can be stimulated 
to the purchase and use of the metal tokens in increas- 
ing quantities. 

There is something impressive to the habitual car 
rider in the sight of an established railway discarding 
old ideas and supplanting them with evidence of an 
ultra-modern belief that advertising will produce a 
greater number of coins in the conductor’s fare box. 
True, the company nas advertised before, but for the 
most part the Baltimore company had restricted its 
stimulative efforts to the spending of small sums 
devoted almost entirely to the exploitation of Bay 
Shore Park, an amusement enterprise owned by the cor- 
poration. Theadvertising displays which have appeared 
previously in the Baltimore papers have been small and 
perfunctory as to character and treatment. Attempts 
to change the car-riding habits of the community as 
a whole have played no part in the publicity. Until now 
there has been no indication that such attempt has 
been even considered. The space used is a full page 
once a week in each of the five daily newspapers of 
Baltimore, the Swn, the Evening Sun, the American, the 
Evening News and the Daily Post. 

‘For its dominant note the advertising copy takes 
the car ride as an article of merchandise, with skillful 
presentation of the “selling points’ with which the 
commodity is endowed. Propaganda and pleas for 
public sympathy are conspicuous for their absence. 
The advertisements offer no profound essays on the 
economics of urban transportation. There is no fac- 


A DVERTISING which strikes a new note in traction 


simile of the presidential signature. Personalities are 
submerged as effectively as arguments in favor of 
higher car fare. The one text is that the company has 
something to sell, and that there are many reasons 
suggesting that the people should buy it in greater 
quantities—for their own convenience and economy. 

Throughout the entire series, as so far published, 
the advertising matter emphasizes the convenience and 
economy to the public. The treatment of these points 
is typified by one of the displays dealing with the daily 
trip to business, as made by a large percentage of the 
city’s population. This advertisement has the obvious 
purpose of showing the advantage of the city trolley 
as compared with the automobile. 

Persistent attention to the automobile is manifest 
in various individual advertisements. In offering its 
selling arguments the company lays stress on the 
relative place of street cars and motor vehicles in the 
congested portions of the city. This point is presented 
with striking force in a large illustration, reproduced 
from a photograph depicting conditions in the heart 
of the shopping district. 

Readiness to serve is the basis of another display. 
This advertisement carries a top row of line drawings 
illustrating the company’s 1,357 cars, 5,125 employees, 
433 miles of tracks and trolley, its consumption of 
electric current and its annual tax payment. These 
are not made the excuse for an appeal to public sym- 
pathy, as constituting a burden of operation, but are 
cited as indicating what the people of Baltimore have 
at their command. ‘All these and a transfer for your 
car check” is the offering of this advertisement. 

The entire series lays stress on the convenience and 
money-saving possibilities of street car rides. The key- 
note of the merchandising campaign is found in the 
persistent repetition of the simple phrase “Ride the 
Cars.” This phrase appears at the bottom of each 
advertisement in the place usually occupied by the 
dashing signature of the railway president. The fact 
that the terse injunction to patronize the system oc- 
cupies this particular place of honor may be taken as 
typifying the whole spirit of the campaign and stamp- 
ing it as one of merchandising instead of propaganda. 

The explanation of the series was not long in reach- 
ing popular comprehension. The entire spirit of the 
advertising made it manifest that the United was not 
seeking something as a matter of course, but that its 
search was definitely aimed at increased patronage— 
that the company was buying advertising space because 
it was a merchant with something to sell. The present 
comment is wholly favorable. 

In replying to letters of inquiry from other electric 
railways, the officials of the United have expressed 
themselves as enthusiastic over the public reception of 
the new line of advertising. 

The campaign was started on Jan. 28. 
tinue for an indefinite period. 


It will con- 
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Illinois Association Celebrates 
Silver Anniversary 


Railway Leaders Take Optimistic View of Future—Basic Conditions 
Held to Be Improving—Public Relations Occupies 
Important Place on Program 


EARLY one thousand utility men, 

members of the Illinois Electric, 
Gas and Electric Railway Associations 
participated on March 17 and 18 in 
the combined annual meeting of the 
three organizations, which this year 
marked the 25th anniversary of the 
Illinois Electric Association. Par- 
ticularly fitting to this occasion was the 
selection of Springfield, Ill., last resting 
place of the great emancipator, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, as the place for the 
meeting. 

Public relations occupied a foremost 
place on, the: program and in the dis- 
cussions. Since this subject is of equal 
importance to all branches of the utility 
business, combined morning sessions of 
the three associations were devoted to 
various phases of public relations work. 
The work of the Illinois Committee on 
Public Utility Information occupied the 
entire morning session on the second 
day. 

In his opening address J. P. Clayton, 
president of the electric association, 
said that there is evidence of increas- 
ingly cordial relations between the va- 
rious public utilities in the state, their 
customers and the general public. He 
maintained that permanently successful 
public utility service cannot be rendered 
except in the presence of such rela- 
tions between the companies, their cus- 
tomers, the general public and the 
public authorities. He called attention 
to the success with which employees 
and the public have been enrolled as 
stockholders through the sale of pre- 
ferred stocks. This, he cautioned, places 
on utility managements the heavy 
responsibility of maintaining a safe 
margin of value junior to the publicly 
held securities to safeguard the prompt 
payment of preferred stock dividends. 
Mr. Clayton pointed to the success 
which has accompanied the effort by 
the electric railways of the state to 
meet their many problems as evidence 
of the rapid improvement which may 
be expected in the immediate future. 


Mucu Worx To BE Done 


That there is still room for much 
improvement in the work being done by 
utilities to better their relations with 
the public they serve was the opinion 
expressed by J. E. Davidson, president 
National Electric Light Association. 
“Most public relations work,” he said, 
“is conducted without a definite plan. 
There is a tendency to become impatient 
if results are not obtained almost im- 
mediately.” Mr. Davidson took the oc- 


casion to comment particularly on the 
electric railway situation. He ex- 
pressed great confidence in their future, 
and pointed out that some of the very 
factors that produced difficulty in the 
past are today putting riders back on 
the cars. In his opinion, growing street 
congestion, fear of accidents and park- 
ing problems are all tending to en- 
courage use of electric railway service. 

“Railway men today have a rare op- 
portunity,” he declared. “They are 
the chauffeurs of the American public. 
They offer a combination of the safest 
and most economical transportation on 
the streets.” He added the suggestion 
that electric railway operators should 
endeavor to duplicate in their service 
the best features of an automobile ride. 
This, he said, should include a strenu- 


COMING MEETINGS 
OF 


Electric Railway and 


Allied Associations 


April 2—Metropolitan Section, 
American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, Engineering Societies Building, 
29 West 39th Street, New York City, 
8:00 p.m. 

April 13-16—Southwestern Public 
Service Association, Galveston, Tex. 

April 21-23— American Welding 
Society, annual meeting, Engineering 
Societies Building, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 

April 23—Metropolitan Section, 
American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, Engineering Societies 
Building, New York City, 8 p.m. 


June 2-4—Canadian Electric Rail- 
way Association, annual convention, 
Quebec, Canada. 


June 9-16—American Railway 


Association, Mechanical Division, 
annual convention, Atlantic City, 
IN: J: 


June 25-26—New York Electric 
Railway Association, annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Champlain, Bluff Point, 
ING 


June 28-July 2— Central Electric 
Railway Association, summer meet- 
ing, S. S. South American, Buffalo, 
N. Y., to Chicago, Ill. ~ 

Oct. 4-8—American Electric Rail- 
way Association, annual convention 
and exhibits, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


ous attempt to humanize the service 
and to beat the automobile on its own 
ground of comfort and attractiveness. 
One of the healthiest factors in the 
present railway situation, according to 
Mr. Davidson, is that politicians have 
lost the support of the public in attacks 
on electric railway properties. He said 
that it only remains for railway man- 
agements to take advantage of this con- 
dition by bending every effort toward 
the improvement of service and the dis- 
semination to the public of facts re- 
garding local transportation. Such a 
program, he held, will completely de- 
stroy the popularity of utility baiting 
as a political sport. 


OPTIMISM FEATURES RAILWAY 
DISCUSSION 


Papers and~discussion dealing spe- 
cifically with the railway situation de- 
veloped a decided spirit of optimism 
regarding the immediate future. The 
high spot of this program was an ad- 
dress by Lucius S. Storrs in which he 
called on railway men to concentrate 
their efforts on the future and outlined 
five major subjects that are of para- 
mount importance to the industry at 
this time. These include complete co- 
operation of all forms of local trans- 
portation under one management in 
each community, making transportation 
extension a definite part of city plan- 
ning programs on a broad constructive 
basis, co-operation between manage- 
ment and employees, scrapping of ar- 
chaic franchise agreements by the sub- 
stitution of terminable permits, and 
the revision of local transportation 
taxes along scientific lines. An ab- 
stract of Mr. Storrs’ address is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. 

J. F. Egolf, president of the Illinois 
Electric Railway Association, said that 
a vision of the future of the industry is 
beginning to open up under the in- 
spiration offered by leaders of thought. 
Only faith in the industry itself and 
demonstrated sincerity in putting into 
practice the expressed principles of 
public service will bring about success, 
he added. In the case of electric rail- 
ways, he explained that the customer 
must be induced to go after his service. 
Unless it is sufficiently attractive fail- 
ure will result. In some cases, he held, 
managements have been lacking in 
imagination and in the vision necessary 
successfully to carry the burdens and 
responsibilities of public service. 

Taking as his evidence the simple fact 
that electric railways did not succumb 
during the trying years following 
the war, D. W. Snyder, Jr., vice- 
president Illinois Traction System, de- 
clared in a paper on the future of the 
industry that this is most conclusive 
proof that the service rendered is es- 
sential in every sense of the word. An 
abstract of Mr. Snyder’s paper is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. 

A paper on the rehabilitation of elec- 
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tric railway properties, prepared by A. 
P. Alshuler, general attorney Western 
United Gas & Electric Company and 
Aurora, Elgin & Fox River Electric 
Company, was presented by John Flan- 
nigan. Mr. Alshuler said the public is 
principally concerned in service and 
that when properly informed will grant 
rates of fare sufficient to maintain good 
transportation. He said that if elec- 
tric railways had done their part in the 
past by laying the facts effectively be- 
fore the public, the difficulties experi- 
enced. in obtaining fare increases to 
meet post-war conditions would not 
have occurred. 

“What a commentary!’ he declared, 
“That we must resort to the courts 
when an ordinance expires, so that we 
may be permitted to serve the public 
which requires service; that we must 
resort to courts to obtain fares so we 
may exist to serve the public requiring 
service.” He said that the present form 


creasing the mileage between inspec- 
tion on the Chicago Surface Lines ap- 
proximately 30 per cent. 


New DBsVICES FACILITATE MAINTENANCE 
IN CHICAGO 


The use of a Wheatstone bridge 
ohmmeter for detecting open circuits in 
armatures has proved particularly suc- 
cessful, according to Mr. Adams. He 
said that this method is preferable to 
the customary growler or battery buz- 
zer test and results in the detection of 
armature defects that would be missed 
with the ordinary tests. Armature 
leads that are only partly broken 
through have been detected by this 
new method since it was adopted. 
As a result of the improvement effected, 
the number of armatures brought into 
the shop for open circuits has been 
considerably reduced. During the year 
1925 this number was 12 per cent lower 
than in 1924. 


Mr. Adams described the steps taken 
by his department to put the maximum 
possible number of cars in service dur- 
ing the heavy traffic period immediately 
preceding the Christmas holidays. For 
a nine-day period from Dec. 14 to 
Dec. 24 there was available for service 
99.5 per cent of the total equipment 
owned, and for the two days immedi- 
ately preceding Christmas this was in- 
creased to 99.8 per cent. Out of a total 
of 3,539 cars, all but seven were oper- 
ated during this two-day period. 


OTHER MAINTENANCE PRACTICES ARE 
DISCUSSED 


Maintenance practices of the Chi- 
cago, North Shore & Milwaukee Rail- 
road were described by: Henry Cordell, 
master mechanic, in a discussion of Mr. 
Adams’ paper. One-man operating 
methods of the Aurora, Elgin & Fox 
River Electric Company were outlined 
by J. C. Johnson, superintendent. He 


Attendance at the Joint Convention of the Illinois Electric Railway, Gas and Electric Associations Bulked Large, as the Group Shows 


of limited term franchise is a ridiculous 
arrangement that results in periodic in- 
terruption of railway development. In 
seeking improvements, he recommended 
that owners, operators and employees 
maintain confidence in the fairness of 
the public. The industry has suffered 
from early promotional abuses, he ex- 
plained, and it requires years of earnest 
endeavor to restore them completely in 
the public mind. 


Bus OPERATION REQUIRES 
KNOWLEDGE OF JOB 


Knowledge of the job was held by B. 
W. Arnold, assistant general manager 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad, as the most essential require- 
ment for successful bus operation. He 
cautioned against undertaking the 
operation of buses when there is lack of 
faith in the results to be accomplished. 
An abstract of his paper is published 
elsewhere in this issue. 

H. H. Adams, superintendent of 
shops and equipment Chicago Surface 
Lines, discussed the maintenance of 
equipment in its relation to reliability 
of service and the demands of schedule 

‘ requirements. He said that eternal 
vigilance is the price of satisfactory 
results. This includes not only the 
day-to-day operations and the system- 
atic inspection of the entire car at 
regular intervals, but also requires that 
certain critical points be subjected to 
thorough examination at seasonal pe- 
riods. These include rheostats and 
their leads, motor connection boxes, 
fuse boxes, trolley connections at bases, 
lightning arresters and similar points 


at which trouble sometimes develops. 


Mr. Adams said that inspection of 
ears on a kilowatt-hour basis instead 
of a mileage basis had resulted in in- 


Another improvement in maintenance 
practice that has resulted in a consider- 
able reduction in service failures while 
at the same time effecting large sav- 
ings in the cost of rewinding arma- 
tures, according to Mr. Adams, is the 
installation of chrome-nickel alloy arm- 
ature shafts in place of quenched and 
tempered carbon steel material. The 
process of substituting these alloy 
shafts has been carried on for a pe- 
riod of about six years. During that 
time 3,200 shafts have been installed 
and only two failures have occurred. 
In each of these cases the cause of 
failure was determined. 

The magnitude of maintenance oper- 
ations on a property as large as the 
Chicago Surface Lines was illustrated 
through the presentation of several sta- 
tistical items. During the fiscal year 
ended Jan. 31, 1926, there were re- 
wound at the two shops of the com- 
pany 29% per cent of all the armatures 
in operating passenger cars, including 
air compressor armatures. During the 
same period, 12,121 new wheels were 
installed, 15,207 pairs of wheels were 
turned, 1,467 cars were overhauled and 
painted and 1,441 cars were repaired 
for damages. 

Overhaul of cars is conducted on a 
two-year basis, which requires half of 
the equipment owned to pass through 
the shops each year. To meet the re- 
quirement of keeping a maximum num- 
ber of cars in service, this overhaul 
work, together with the repair of dam- 
aged cars, must be carried on with a 
minimum number of cars in the shops. 
In the two shops of the company, 68 
cars are required for an overhaul out- 
put of 32 cars per week, or an average 
of 2% cars in the shops for each car 
turned out. 


said that the employees, who at first 
were opposed to one-man operation, had 
since become converted to this more 
economical and satisfactory plan for 
increasing service and reducing oper- 
ating cost. Forms and routine prac- 
tices of the transportation department 
were described by Mr. Johnson. New 


‘cars of the company are equipped with 


Economy meters and the record of each 
operator is posted for comparison. 
Energy consumption averages 0.98 
kw.-hr. per car-mile for the small city 
cars and 1.57 kw.-hr. per car-mile for 
both city and interurban cars. 

C. F. Handshy, Illinois Traction Sys- 
tem, was elected president for the 
ensuing year. G. W. Welsh, East St. 
Louis & Suburban Railway, and R. F. 
Palmblade, Illinois Power & Light Cor- 
poration, became first and second vice- 
presidents, respectively. Members of 
the executive committee elected to fill 
expiring terms were D. W. Snyder, Jr., 
J. R. Blackhall and E. J. Blair. 


Bluff Point Selected for New York 
State Meeting 


OTEL CHAMPLAIN, Bluff Point, 
N. Y., has just been selected by 
the executive committee of the New 
York Electric Railway Association for 
the annual meeting of that body. The 
sessions will be held on Friday and 
Saturday, June 25 and 26. This place 
has been a favorite with the association 
for many years and a good convention 
may be expected. Facilities for golf ° 
and water sports are available for 
members and guests. 
The program is being prepared and 
an announcement regarding it will be 
made in a future issue. 
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Concentrate on the Future —There Lies 
Opportunity 


Complete Co-ordination of Local Transportation, Inclusive of Transporta- 
tion in City Planning, Co-operation of Employees, Adoption of 
Terminable Permits and Relief from Burdensome Taxes 
Constitute Major Objectives for the Industry 


By Lucius S. STorrs 
Managing Director American Electric Railway Association 


ONTRAST between the local trans- 

portation situation in 1900 and that 
of last year, both locally and nationally, 
is most striking. In round numbers, 
three times as many persons, a total of 
approximately 16,000,000,000, were car- 
ried by electric railways during last 
year as were carried 25 years ago. 
Illinois did a little better than to main- 
tain the national average, carrying last 
year in the neighborhood of 2,000,000,- 
000 passengers as compared with ap- 
proximately 500,000,000 a quarter of a 
century ago. 

I merely point out these facts, touch- 
ing on ancient history, to show that we 
are progressing. The thing that I par- 
ticularly want to discuss, however, is 
not what we have done in the last 
quarter of a century, but what we are 
doing today and the necessity for our 
planning extensions at least a quarter 
of a century ahead. 

When an individual begins to over- 
indulge in reminiscence it is a pretty 
good sign that his arteries are harden- 
ing and his step soon will begin to slow 
up. Likewise, when an industry de- 
votes its principal discussions to past 
endeavors, it is a,danger sign of losing 
step with progress. 


Must Keep AHEAD OF TIMES 


Local transportation men _ partic- 
ularly should realize the necessity for 
keeping ahead of the times in their 
business. The fact that their keenest 
competition in the last 25 years has 
come from an industry which had no 
history to which to refer nor any time- 
worn methods of operation to restrict 
its activities should be sufficient proof 
of the wisdom of focusing our prin- 
cipal efforts on the future rather than 
on the past. Surveys are beneficial 
sometimes, but it has occurred to me, 
especially in these days of rapidly 
changing transportation methods, that 
searchlighting the future is far more 
beneficial to us than surveying the 
past. Every local transportation man 
in the United States: who is going 
ahead—and the number of them is 
legion —today has his searchlight on 
the future. Furthermore, the outline 
of what the future holds is becoming 
clearer almost daily, and, hence, we 
are able to formulate our plans with 
definiteness. 

Careful consideration of transporta- 
tion requirements of the present and 
future show the need for the following 
principles: 

1. Complete co-ordination of local 
transportation, by rail, bus and any 
other practical service which may be 
devised, to be operated by single man- 
agements, preferably those now in 
charge of electric railways, because of 
their experience in rendering service. 


_ *Abstract of address before annual meet- 
ing of Illinois Utilities Associations, Spring- 
field, Ill, March 17, 18, 1926. 


’ 


2. The making of transportation ex- 
tensions a part of definite city planning 
programs designed to meet require- 
ments for long periods of years, and 
not haphazardly done to meet im- 
mediate needs, individual or group 
desires. 

3. The closest co-operation between 
employees and employers in improving 
service and selling it to the public. 

4. Scrapping of archaic franchise 
agreements and universal adoption of 
the terminable permit. 

5. Revision of electric railway and 
other local transportation taxes along 
scientific lines. ; 

I do not maintain that there are no 
other subjects which require attention, 
but the foregoing five seem to me to 
be pre-eminent now and give promise 
of remaining of outstanding impor- 
tance for some years to come. 

Very few persons nowadays seriously 
question the advisability of co-ordina- 
tion of all local transportation service 
under single managements, but there 
is a wide divergence of opinion on what 
constitutes co-ordination. 

The attitude of the electric railway 
industry should be that permission to 
render co-ordinated service carries 
with it an obligation to give the most 
comfortable ride with the fewest pos- 
sible transfers. Distinctly, it should 
not be interpreted as meaning that an 
electric railway company would have 
discharged its obligations of co-ordina- 
tion when it continues to run its same 
old cars under the same old plans, and 
adds one or two buses in order that 
it may be said to be operating buses 
in conjunction with its electric lines. 
Fortunately, not many managements 
are assuming this attitude. 


USE OF BUSES RAPIDLY EXTENDED 


What is happening is that some 275 
electric railway companies in this 
country are establishing up-to-date co- 
ordinated service with both buses and 
street cars. The number of buses now 
being used by electric railways is in 
the neighborhood of 6,000 and they are 
covering some 12,000 miles of route, 
practically all of which is new. 

The whole question of co-ordinated 
service still is an open one. Save for 
a few general principles, little of a 
definite nature has been established 
regarding the best methods of opera- 
tion. It has been proved that bus 
transportation cannot be provided as 
cheaply as rail car rides and that 10- 
cent minimum local fares should be 
established except on short routes in 
the most densely populated commu- 
nities; that buses often may be advan- 
tageously substituted for non-paying 
rail lines and that a good outside busi- 
ness can be built up by chartering 
buses to special parties. It also has 
been established very definitely that 
buses cannot be successfully run in a 


haphazard manner any more than can 
electric cars. A speaker at one of our 
recent meetings in Chicago summarized 
the situation very well the other day 
when he said that you couldn’t run 
bus lines with carpenters. The auto- 
motive business is one requiring the 
services of experts, and when you go 
into the bus business you had better 
make up your mind to hire the best 
available automotive. experts to look 
after your property. Otherwise you 
won’t have much automotive property 
very long. 

The one thing that has been definitely 
established above all else by practical. 
experience is that the bus is not going 
to supplant surface car lines in large 
communities to any appreciable degree. 
Much misinformation has been passed 
around regarding the possibility of 
buses supplanting cars, but the fact 
remains that they do not do it to any 
extent. One of the most recent cases. 
of misinformation along this line has 
come within the last few weeks in con- 
nection with a proposal to substitute 
bus service for some 200 cars in the 
city of New York. I am going to take 
just a moment to give you the facts 
in that case because you not only should 
know them, but you should carry them 
home to your riders. 


New York Bus SITUATION 
MISINTERPRETED 


For some years the New York Rail- 
ways Company has been operating 
street cars on 25 of its 73 miles of 
track at a loss under the 5-cent fare. 
Recently it made an arrangement with 
the Fifth Avenue Coach Company to 
make a proposal to the city that buses 
be substituted, under a 5 and 10-cent 
fare arrangement, for street cars on 
the present unprofitable 5-cent lines. 
The short crosstown rides would be 5 
cents, but the longer up and down town 
rides 10 cents. 

Compared with the city’s total riders, 
the number affected by the proposed 
change would be small. Passengers 
carried on the cars operated over this 
25 miles of non-paying track in 1925 
represent about 4 per cent of the city’s 
surface lines’ total of 1,035,977,724 
revenue riders, and this surface line 
traffic is 36 per cent of all electric rail- 
way passengers. Subway and elevated 
lines carried 62 per cent, or 1,680,800,- 
254 passengers. 

Various individuals and groups have 
hailed this proposal as marking the 
“obsolescence of the trolley.” It is 
nothing of the kind. This suggestion 
is simply another move to carry out 
a definite policy of the local transporta- 
tion industry. That policy is to render 
service either by electric railways or 
buses, and particularly to supplant 
non-paying lines with buses at a rate 
of fare which will insure fair earnings. 
There have been similar replacements 
proportionally as great elsewhere in 
the past, but invariably the electric 
railway has remained the backbone of 
the system. 

Incidentally, it always should be re- 
membered that a distinctly local situa- 
tion exists in New York transportation. 
Subways provide the backbone of serv- 
ice, and all other means of transporta- 
tion are necessarily of a supplemental 
character. In most cities the local 
electric railway property is the main 
artery of local transportation as the 
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subway is in New York. To talk of 
doing away with surface lines in most 
cities is equivalent to talking abandon- 
ment of subways in New York. And 
that isn’t being done. 

The unassailable truth is that pros- 
pects for the future of the electric rail 
lines manned by progressive manage- 
ments in communities where service is 
warranted never were better. Neither 
the private automobile nor the bus is 
going to put the electric railway lines 
out of business. Every evidence points 
to the fact that the pleasure car even- 
tually is going to be a great help in 
returning riders to cars and buses. 
Street congestion, caused by the in- 
crease in the number of pleasure cars, 
is rapidly driving people back to use 
electric line service. This congestion is 
steadily becoming worse. More and 
more the public must depend on electric 
railways, not only to carry them, but 
also to carry their intercity freight. I 
cannot see how anyone can fail to 
appreciate the facts in this situation, 
nor can I see why electric railway ex- 
ecutives and city officials alike are not 
now planning ahead for the time when 
the electric railway must be of greater 
service because of this present conges- 
tion problem. 


CAREFUL PLANNING FOR 
FUTURE NEEDED 


The question of local transportation 
as built around the electric railway 
is a growing one and it is not going 
to be settled by slipshod planning. It 
is going to be settled by city officials, 
business men, traffic experts, leaders of 
civic thought and operators and owners 
of local transportation properties sit- 
ting down together and scientifically 
planning for the future. 

Everyone should appreciate that a 
city without adequate transportation 
is as helpless as a man without legs. 
It is folly to plan general city im- 
provements without first taking into 
consideration the transportation service. 
Likewise, it is folly to plan transporta- 
tion service independent of other city 
activities. In the past there has been 
entirely too much independent action 
on all sides. Skyscrapers have been 
erected, new sections developed, traffic 
regulations adopted and other steps 
vitally affecting transportation taken 
with only passing consideration of the 
effects on the car rider. In this regard 
especially should the 25-year search- 
light be turned on the situation. City 
planning on a 25-year basis embraces 
a brief enough period. Yet the leaders 
of very few communities now are work- 
ing on a quarter of a century basis. 

Consideration of the kind of contract 
with the community under which the 
local transpoftation company should 
operate dovetails naturally into the 
subjects of co-ordinated service and 
city planning. The old-time limited 
franchise has run its day, and leaders 
of thought throughout the country are 
recognizing this fact. Within recent 
years the terminable permit has been 
substituted for the limited franchise 
in half a dozen states and today it is 
gaining headway rapidly. 

The terminable permit is really a 
very simple thing. Unfortunately, it 
has been shrouded in mystery and 
bogged down in legal phraseology to 
the confusion of utility expert and 


layman alike. In simple language it 
is a permit to operate during good 
behavior. The manifold advantages of 
the terminable permit arrangement are 
obvious. They are particularly helpful 
in financing. Bankers much prefer to 
deal with a company operating under 
such a permit. This fact is of par- 
ticular importance to local transporta- 
tion companies at the present time 
because so many of them need new 
financing. 

The reason bankers like the termi- 
nable permit is that under its operation 
the possibility of recurring franchise 
fights is eliminated. They long have 
been the cause of much trouble. Many 
things have been written into fran- 
chises in order to assure their passage 
which never should have been in them. 
Often methods used to assure passage 
of franchises have been questionable. 
The blame for this latter situation 
belongs alike on the public and its 
representatives and the utility man- 
agements. It has redounded to the 
credit of neither. 

You have in Illinois at present a 
most striking example of a crying need 
for the terminable permit. I refer 
to the situation in which the citizens 
of Chicago find themselves in relation 
to their surface transportation service. 
Here is a case where the company is 
rendering splendid service, carrying 
nearly 850,000,000 passengers a year, 
making a good return on an investment 
which is profitable both to the company 
and the city, and yet, because its fran- 
chise expires next year and some 
$160,000,000 of its bonds automatically 
become due, its whole future is in a 
fog. By every rule of reason this 
company should be permitted to con- 
tinue to render service without inter- 
ruption. Its operating record alone 
should guarantee this privilege. At 
present more than 99 per cent of the 
rolling stock of this organization is 
in actual use. It is rendering a high 
type of service. It has efficient em- 


_ployees and executives of the progres- 


sive type. In truth, any city in the 
United States should be proud to have 
such service as now is being rendered 
in Chicago by the Surface Lines or- 
ganization. 

If this company had a terminable 
permit, its smoothly running machinery 
would not be interrupted for a single 
day. But having an old-style franchise, 
which is as out of date as a mustache 
cup, there is no telling what the future 
holds for it. While, of course, the 
citizens of Chicago are not going to 
permit the operation of such a splen- 
didly functioning property as the 
Chicago Surface Lines to be inter- 
rupted for an extended period, nobody 
knows just how the problem is going 
to be solved. The Illinois people, how- 
ever, are approaching this situation in 
an intelligent way and I feel sure that 
the recommendations of your legislative 
committee will be progressive. Cer- 
tainly, it could take no greater forward 
step than to indorse unreservedly the 
terminable permit plan. 

About half a dozen states now have 
adopted the principle of the terminable 
permit, and its provisions are steadily 
becoming more popular. I predict that 
when your association meets a quarter 
of a century hence to celebrate its 
golden anniversary, its members will 


marvel at the long time it required 
to bring the terminable permit into 
nation-wide use. If its merits are prop- 
erly presented by utility men, I sin- 
cerely believe that more than a major- 
ity of the states will have adopted the 
plan within the next five years. | 


EMPLOYEE ENTHUSIASM NECESSARY 
TO SUCCESS 


A business which is so dependent for 
its success on the good will of the 
public as a utility is should avail it~ 
self of every legitimate means of 
friendlyizing its customers. In our 
employees, not only in the transporta- 
tion field but throughout the entire 
utility business, we have an army of 
potential salesmen eager, when prop- 
erly trained, to be of assistance to us 
in selling our goods. 

A great deal has been said at utility 
conventions in recent years about 
“public relations.” So much, in fact, 
that I sometimes think the phrase has 
become a stock one and that the words 
are frequently rolled off the tongues of 
speakers without a proper appreciation 
of their meaning or importance. Of 
greater concern to all of us just now, 
however, should be employee relations. 
Good relations with employees must 
precede good public relations. 

The training of employees to be 
helpful in selling their company to 
the public cannot be performed by just 
anyone to whom the job is assigned. 
Primarily, enlisting the co-operation of 
an employee is the work of a high 
executive of a sympathetic and friendly 
nature. He must create in‘ the em- 
ployee a desire to render the selling 
service wanted. Rules, regulations and 
lectures on the duty of the employee 
to become a good representative of the 
company never will instill in him the 
desire. You must create in that em- 
ployee first of all an interest in his 
job. The shortest way to create this 
interest is to arouse interest in himself 
and his own welfare. This can be 
done by showing him that the standing 
of his company with the public and its 
prosperity is of direct personal in- 
terest to him. The job to most of us 
is the most interesting thing in life, 
and to arouse greater interest in this 
job and thus arouse greater interest in 
the company’s welfare is to win an 
employee’s undivided support. 

Once this interest is aroused and 
the company’s problems are made plain 
to the employee, he will become an 
agent of great value. The job, how- 
ever, must hold out some incentive. 
You cannot ‘expect an employee to 
respond enthusiastically to platitudes 
uttered in a half-hearted tone by some 
near-executive. Enthusiasm for the 
job is created only by those who believe 
in our industry. 

The record of attempts to convert 
employees into salesmen in the utility 
business speaks for itself. These at- 
tempts have been just about as success- 
ful as they have been wise. Com- 
panies throughout the land which have 
inaugurated popularizing. campaigns 
founded on sincerity and a desire to 
do the right thing by their employees 
and the public, and directed by a real 
executive, have been successful. The 
failures in such campaigns can be 
traced largely to companies that had 
little to offer and tried to make the: 
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campaign a duty instead of a pleasure 
and a profit. In.many cases of failure 
the job was assigned to a man who did 
it indifferently. 

Electric railways are carrying an 
unfair taxation burden and for the 
sake of improved service, at least, they 
should be relieved from it. Approxi- 
mately one-tenth of all the gross in- 
come of electric railways now is paid 
out in local, state and national taxes. 
This is the largest tax in proportion to 
gross income which any national in- 
dustry pays. It is the direct result 
of legislative bodies loading up utilities 
with levies merely because this seemed 
to be the quickest and surest way of 
getting money. As a result of these 
onerous tax burdens many companies 
in recent years have paid out more in 
taxes than they have earned in net 
incomes. But what is of more interest 
to everyone affected by good or bad 
transportation is that service in many 
cases has been impaired by this unfair 
tax load. It is safe to say that if a 
fair readjustment of taxes were made, 
service could be improved proportion- 
ally on every electric railway in the 
country. 


Relief is being afforded in many sec- 
tions, particularly in relation to the 
paving tax. This archaic levy, originat- 
ating in the days of horse cars when 
old Dobbin wore out the paving be- 
tween the rails, is so obviously unfair 
that three states and 50 communities 
have relieved transportation companies 
from it. Doubtless further relief from 
this tax will be widespread in the next 
few years. It is wholly indefensible. 

I have addressed myself particularly 
to transportation problems, but I be- 
lieve most of them relate in some way 
to the entire utility industry. Our job 
is a common one. We should work 
together and not as individuals. Our 
object is to give the best possible serv- 
ice to the whole public. We can ac- 
complish this best by standing shoulder 
to shoulder and helping one another. 

In this city of Springfield, hallowed 
by the presence in Oak Ridge Cemetery 
of the mortal remains of the great 
emancipator, we can do no better than 
be guided in our endeavors by his 
words: “Let us have faith that right 
makes might; and in that faith let us 
dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it.” 


Electric Railway Trend Is 
Upward and Onward* 


Survival of Unprecedented Hardships Is Proof of Essential Nature of 
Service Rendered—Small Railway in Large Utility Group Is Some- 
times Neglected—Modernization Has Saved Many Lines 


By D. W. SNYDER, JR. 
Vice-President Illinois Power & Light Company 


NY student, or even casual reader, 
of the history of the steam rail- 
ways knows of the doubts and dis- 
appointments of the early days of 
railroading; the failures and reorgani- 
zations in 1873 and again in 1893; the 
public antagonism that produced dras- 
tic and oppressive regulation, resulting 
in a reduced net that so handicapped 
the railroads just prior to the war 
period. We know of government oper- 
ation and control. and the disastrous 
period of readjustment, and how in 
1920 the combined net of class “A” 
roads dropped to less than $100,000,000. 
We also know that throughout these 
periods of stress the railroad manage- 
ments did not lose courage. The Hills, 
Harrimans, Markhams and Van Swer- 
ingens refused to accept defeat, and 
today we find the great majority of the 
country’s railroad mileage in splendid 
physical shape, with ample equipment in 
good condition. Public opinion is 
friendly and regulation is more reason- 
able. Today railroad credit is better 
than in years and the combined net last 
year of class “‘A’’ roads exceeded $900,- 
000,000. 

All of the transportation problems are 
not yet and never will be permanently 
solved. The railroads are still faced 
with the disposition of many unprofit- 
able short lines, unregulated bus and 
‘truck competition, wage and rate con- 
troversies. The important thing is that 
the railroads have proved that they are 
an essential industry, that they did not 
lose courage in times of distress and 
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that the public was not unmindful of 
their rights. Because of these facts the 
industry as a whole is today on a 
sound foundation. 

The gas companies can point to a 
very similar experience. Today the in- 
dustry is on a most stable basis, and 
again the reasons are that the business 
proved itself an essential industry, that 
its leaders had courage and that the 
public will be fair if given the facts. 

How does the electric railway indus- 
try measure up according to these 
yardsticks? Is it an essential industry ? 
The answer is “Yes,” if their service 
is of value to the community or terri- 
tory which they serve. If their service 
is of value, I firmly believe that the 
community or territory will pay ade- 
quately for a job well done. 

One measure of value of electric rail- 
way service is its use. By this measure 
the railways have proved themselves of 
essential value. The American Electric 
Railway Association tabulation of a 
large percentage of the railways of the 
country showed that the electric rail- 
way properties carried 39,715,479 more 
passengers during the last six months 
than in the same period a year ago. 
The report for last month showed that 
6,426,176 more passengers were carried 
in February, this year, than in Febru- 
ary, 1925. Reports from Illinois prop- 
erties are likewise favorable. The 
number of passengers carried, accord- 
ing to recent reports, are increasing on 
the city lines in Chicago and on the 
four largest electric interurban rail- 
ways in this state. The interurban rail- 
ways are rapidly expanding their 
freight and express facilities. One 


system in Illinois last year increased 
its freight business more than half a 
million dollars. A combined statement 
of passengers handled by the electric 
railways, including bus auxiliaries, in 
the cities of Danville, Champaign, 
Decatur, Bloomington, Peoria and 
Quincy shows an increase of more than 
a million riders in 1925 as compared 
with 1924. 

Recently here in Springfield the ~ 
citizens of one of the less densely settled 
sections of the city insisted on retain- 
ing street railway service on steel rails 
instead of a proffered bus service. The 
street railway company, by substituting 
buses, desired to save the rather large 
capital investment in new tracks and 
paving. The citizens, however, are 
property owners and they know the 
value of street, railway service, both as 
to the convenience and cheapness of 
transportation and also as it affects 
real estate values. 


INDUSTRY SURVIVED UNPRECEDENTED 
HARDSHIPS 


Prior to the period immediately pre- 
ceding the World War the general pros- 
perity of the electric railroads was 
gradually reflected in the franchise and 
tax burden which they freely accepted 
and doubted not their ability to pay. 
The amazingly rapid increase in the 
number of motor vehicles and the hard- 
surfaced street and highway construc- 
tion programs that followed, coupled 
with the increased costs incident to the 
war period, literally changed the golden 
day of prosperity of the industry to a 
black night of despair. These suddenly 
changed conditions resulted in receiver- 
ships, abandonments, violent labor dis- 
putes, collapse of credit and, of course, 
impairment of service. Never was so 
vast a national industry and one so im- 
portant to the welfare of the people 
faced with such difficulties. The uneco- 
nomic franchise and tax burdens were 
fixed for long-term periods by contract, 
the public had been educated for years 
to the belief that the convenient nickel 
was the proper and fixed street car fare, 
the investment bankers had lost confi- 
dence, and many people _ seriously 
thought that the jitney auto would sup- 
plant the electric cars. Young men 
avoided entering the industry. The 
demagogue and peanut politician still 
believed that the street railway was a 
good ladder on which to climb into 
public office. 

It seems to me that the simple fact 
that the electric railways did not suc- 
cumb during these trying years is most 
conclusive proof that the industry is 
essential in every sense of the word. 


MODERNIZATION PROGRAM SAVED 
MANY LIVES 


The street railway industry is to be 
congratulated on the courage of its 
leadership. It has been guided back 
from the darker days of the war pe- 
riod. Receiverships are gradually being 
lifted. The introduction of the one- 
man car and a modernization program 
have saved many lines. The city and 
interurban lines are utilizing buses 
more adequately to serve their terri- 
tories. The interurbans are intensively 
and successfully developing their freight 
and express opportunities. The bank- 
ers are again having confidence. The 
manufacturers are helpfully alive to the 
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situation. is better in- 
formed. 

Therefore, I believe the electric rail- 
way industry trend is onward and up- 
ward and will eventually reach its goal 
of adequate service to the public— 
this at a cost consistent with a return 
to the stockholders that will secure the 
necessary supply of new capital to de- 
velop and expand the transportation 
needs of the community or territory 
served. 

Not all electric railways will recover, 
as some} lines should never have been 
built. Good management cannot over- 
come the initial bad judgment of the 
builders. Fortunately, most of the 
electric railways serve well-populated 
and growing communities and are not 
in the above class. 

Recently I attended a gathering of 
railway executives, most of whom were 
either operating large railway proper- 
ties or were operating large combina- 
tion properties of electric railway, elec- 
trie and gas utilities. The expressions 
of most of these men were optimistic, 
and I overheard an executive from a 
comparatively small city whisper to his 
neighbor, “This sort of talk is all right, 
but it doesn’t put the people on the 
cars.” 


SMALL RAILWAY UNPOPULAR IN 
COMBINED MANAGEMENT 


The problem facing railway operation 
in the smaller cities from 25,000 to 
50,000 people is. somewhat more compli- 
cated than that of the large city sys- 
tems. Most of these railway properties 
are operated as part of a combined gas, 
electric and railway property. In this 
combination there is both strength and 
weakness. The elements of strength 
are well known and need not be men- 
tioned in this paper; the elements of 
weakness are rather vital and I believe 
can be profitably discussed. 

The “combination” manager, during 
the last few years, has had the experi- 
ence of having most of his troubles 
come from the railway department and 
most of his business growth in the gas 
and electric departments. He has 
learned that a given amount of energy 
and effort and capital in the gas or 
electric department will bring just now 
greater returns than in his street rail- 
way. He has been bombarded by the 


The public 


broadsides of the automotive industry, 


and listened to the siren songs of the 
bus salesman. He probably drives his 
own private auto, using his gas and 
electric interests as a reason, and has 
unconsciously been weaned away from 
his street railway. He has, in most 
cases, a capable old-time railway organ- 
ization that maintains the equipment 
in good condition, keeps the cars clean 
and well painted, properly operated and 
on schedule. He has from time to time, 
as he saw the wrong color of ink on 
his railway reports, spurred his organ- 
ization to better efforts, which usually 
cease when the executive pressure 
ceases. 

This manager usually has a satisfac- 
tory combined property showing, and, 
being human, tends toward following 
the line of least resistance. No man, 
however, ever accomplished any worth- 
while thing following the line of least 
resistance. 

The result of such a condition is the 
gradual but inevitable conclusion in the 
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mind of such a manager that the rail- 
ways are doomed, and from then on his 
railway will begin to prove his conclu- 
sions. Capital expenditures are with- 
held, maintenance is curtailed, fre- 
quently the supervision and traffic de- 
partments are cut. Such measures will 
afford temporary relief, but only serve 
to augment the trouble in the immediate 
future, due to the inevitable impair- 
ment of the service. Instead of such 
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curtailment metheds, I recommend to 
managers who have lost heart an honest 
trial of Mr. Storrs’ daily dozen. I be- 
lieve they will be agreeably surprised 
at the results. 

In concluding, I can only repeat that 
a large portion of the industry is surely 
on the mend, that the remaining prob- 
lems are a challenge to the me in our 
industry and I firmly believe that this 
challenge will be successfully met. 


Operate Motor Coaches for Profit, Not Loss* 


Pessimistic Attitude Toward Possibilities of Motor Coaches Will 
Inevitably Result in Loss—Too Many Railways Have Started 
Bus Operation with This Viewpoint 


By B. W. ARNOLD 
Assistant General Manager Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad 


HEN we, as railway operators, 

were confronted with the auto- 
mobile problem, which gradually grew 
more serious first from jitney opera- 
tion and then moved to the larger type 
of a carryall known as the motor bus, 
we were a little bit slow in realizing 
what it was all about. The vehicle 
was usually some sort of a body, built 
upon a truck chassis, without any 
thought as to spring arrangement or to 
the comfort of the occupants. It is 
strange that, even with this crude vehi- 
cle, a great many electric railways saw 
passenger earnings decrease by reason 
of competition with one of these con- 
veyances which the public was pleased 
to call a motor bus. 

When the automobile and bus first 
began to affect passenger receipts many 
railway operators looked with consider- 
able distrust upon any. automotive 
vehicle, except the ones they drove to 
the office, but wondered why the people 
did not ride the street cars. A great 
many of them knew that sections of 
their communities had been developed 
to the point where transportation was 
needed, but in many cases a lack of 
foresight, combined with lack of capi- 
tal, prevented them from providing the 
additional facilities. The result was 
that many individuals with exagger- 
ated ideas of the earnings of transpor- 
tation companies started to operate va- 
rious sorts of motor buses to serve 
newly developed territories. In a great 
many cases such vehicles were operated 
down into the center of the communi- 
ties, paralleling existing railway lines 
and picking up business which natu- 
rally would have gone to the railway. 
This private bus operation was looked 
upon with favor by a great many city 
officials, especially those of the old type 
who still continued to think that the 
utility serving their city constituted an 
excellent political football and that the 
bus gave them a valuable ally to assist 
in kicking it around. 

The present effort of railway com- 
panies to promote good will and their 
willingness to spend real money for 
this purpose was not in vogue when 
the bus first appeared. In a great 
many cases, instead of investigating 
this new type of transportation, rail- 
way managements added a prefix to the 
word “bus,” and to the industry as a 
whole it became the “damn bus.” The 
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automobile manufacturers were not 
slow in seeing that there was a field 
for the new vehicle and in a great many 
cases assisted materially in financing 
pirate operators running parallel with 
existing transportation facilities. In 
fact, I am quite sure that a great many 
motor coach routes, established by high- 
pressure automobile salesmen, will be 
abandoned due to the fact that the 
population is not sufficient to give 
earnings necessary for their operation. 


PROGRESSIVE OPERATORS REALIZED 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Several of the thinking operators 
whose minds were open and who real- 
ized that they were in the transporta- 
tion business, and not simply in the 
railway business, commenced to make 
exhaustive investigations of bus opera- 
tion. The responsibility of any trans- 
portation agency, as such men saw it, 
includes the full obligation of the 
name; that is to supply transportation 
in the territory they serve and to carry 
the people of this territory in what- 
ever manner they want to travel, 
whether it be on rails with electric cars, 
on the highways with rubber tires, or 
in the air. 

The North Shore Line was one of 
the first to recognize in the motor 
coach a valuable ally with which to 
supply transportation to newly de- 
veloped communities in need of such 
service, without the necessity of heavy 
investment in track and overhead con- 
struction. A city motor coach line was 
established in Waukegan in 1923 to 
serve a part of the city not touched 
by the railway. The same fare was 
charged on the coaches as on the street 
ears. Transfers were issued and ac- 
cepted between car and coach. This 
division, within a very short time, was 
able to pay its way in addition to put- 
ting on to the railroad passengers 
which it would not have carried had it 
not been for the motor coach. There 
was an immediate development in the 
territory served by this line and it has 
been necessary to reduce headways and 
supply additional equipment twice since 
the line was started. 

The main line of the North Shore 
electrically operated railroad, which ex- 
tends 85 miles from Chicago to Mil- 
waukee and parallels Lake Michigan 
for the entire distance, is so situated 
that all feeder divisions .must come 
from the west, having nothing but the 
lake on the east for the entire distance. 
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Such lines have been established from 
Lake Geneva, a distance of 32 miles; 
from McHenry to Waukegan, a dis- 
tance of 25 miles; from Channel Lake 
to Waukegan, a distance of 25 miles; 
from Wheeling to Glencoe, a distance of 
8 miles; from Deerfield to Highland 
Park, a distance of 4 miles, and from 
Glenview to Wilmette, a distance of 5 
miles. Lines parallel to the railway 
have been placed in operation between 
Deerfield and Glenview and between 
Waukegan and Kenosha, both being 
operated on state trunk highways at a 
distance of about 2 miles from the rail- 
road. These lines have all been the 
means of developing the territory ad- 
jacent to the railroad property and 
by doing so are putting on to the rail- 
road a considerable number of new 
passengers. 

These feeder lines serve, to a large 
extent, the lake territory of northern 
Illinois and southern Wisconsin, all of 
which is tributary to Chicago. The 
population of Chicago and its suburbs, 
being more than 3,000,000, gives a 
wonderful field for the development of 
combined rail and motor coach trips. 
At several different points on our in- 
terurban routes during the winter 
months detours are made to pick up 
school children attending school in the 
cities. While from a revenue stand- 
point this has not been altogether at- 
tractive, it has built for us a spirit of 
good will on the part of the communi- 
ties adjacent to our railroad which 
could not have been accomplished in 
any other manner. 


Bus FEEDERS SERVE THREE PURPOSES 


Bus feeders in connection with rail- 
way operation, as we see it, have three 
functions to perform: Properly to 
serve the territory adjacent to the rail- 
road property; to add revenue to the 
railroad; to create, foster and maintain 
proper public relations, which we have 
found to be so necessary in the conduct 
of our business. We should remember 
that at the start in new communities 
very few lines, either motor coach or 
railroad, can be counted as paying ven- 
tures. Nevertheless they are very nec- 
essary in the development of the com- 
munities served. 

Careful thought should be given to 
the selection of motor coach equipment. 
All too frequently equipment is pro- 
vided which cannot be operated with 
any degree of satisfaction or with any 
promise of satisfactory financial re- 
turn. The maintenance of this equip- 
ment is something that must require 
the attention of the operators. In too 
many cases railway companies have at- 
tempted to maintain automotive equip- 
ment with carpenters, car cleaners and 
trackmen. On one railway property 
with which I am familiar and where 
they are operating motor coaches I 
found on a recent visit that the barber 
who had always shaved me in that city 
was in charge of motor coach equip- 
ment. The manager was wondering 
why it was costing him so much money 
to operate. This would not be tolerated 
in the maintenance of electric car equip- 
ment. We feel that specialists are re- 
quired for such work. If that is so 
on the electric car why not on the 
motor coach? 

Proper facilities for garaging and 


ods. 


proper equipment for maintenance are 
absolutely necessary to the success of 
any motor coach operation. Careful 
attention must be given to tire costs, 
gas consumption and lubrication meth- 
Competition between drivers in 
connection with these matters should 
be encouraged. I believe that one of 
the causes for unsatisfactory results 
obtained by a great many railway com- 
panies in the operation of motor 
coaches is that they have not gone at 
the job wholeheartedly and have ad- 
mitted defeat before they started. 


Don’t StTarT Out To Lose MONEY 


I was very much impressed at Atlan- 
tie City last October, in listening to the 
discussions of the report of the com- 
mittee on bus operation, to hear no 
less than six or seven executives start 
their talks with the statement that they 
did not want to go into the bus busi- 
ness, but had been forced to do so and 
expected to lose money. I am quite 
sure that any one who embarks in any 
business with that feeling will obtain 
exactly the results that he anticipates. 
I once heard a traveling man say that 
the first necessity of a successful sales- 
man was to believe in what he was 
selling; know it, and show it. That, 
I believe, is the point of view necessary 
in the operation of motor coaches in 
connéction with our railway lines. 


New England Club Holds 
Annual Banquet 


NQUESTIONABLE evidence of 

the growing enthusiasm in the 
industry characterised the 26th annual 
banquet of the New England Street 
Railway Club at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel in Boston on March 25. Latest 
returns from the membership drive 
that was conducted through the year 
under the able leadership of J. B. Craw- 
ford, Concord, N. H., showed 225 new 
members. The result was an attend- 
ance at the banquet that crowded to 
capacity the spacious ball room of the 
Copley Plaza hotel. 

For the first time in the club’s 26 
years of activity the ladies were invited 
to the annual meeting. Their interest 
was manifested by the large number 
who responded and augurs well for a 
repetition of the invitation at future 
meetings. 

At a short business meeting preced- 
ing the dinner the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, F. D. Gordon, Portland, Me.; 
vice-presidents, H. F. Fritch, Boston, 
Mass.; J. K. Punderford, New Haven, 
Conn.; John B. Crawford, Concord, N. 
H.; T. B. Jones, Burlington, Vt.; E. M. 
Graham, Bangor, Me., W. C. Slade, 
Providence, R. I.; secretary, J. W. Bell- 
ing, Boston, Mass.; treasurer, Fred F. 
Stockwell, Cambridge, Mass. 

Executive committee members 
elected were as follows: H. M. Steward, 
F,. B. Walker, H. R. Whitney, C. C. 
Peirce, H. S. Day, E. W. Davis, P. P, 
Crafts. 

Short addresses on the work of the 
club ‘by retiring president L. D. Pel- 
lissier and president-elect F’. D. Gordon, 
opened the speaking program after 
the dinner. Labert St. Clair, Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Association, 
acted as toastmaster. Speakers in- 


cluded W. S. Vivian, Chicago; C. C. 
Peirce, Boston, and Dr. John L. Davis, 
New York. Vocal selections by Rose 
des Rosiers of the San Carlos Grand 
Opera Company; exhibition dancing’ 
and general dancing completed the 
entertainment program. 
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Association News 


Power Transmission and . 
Distribution 


HE midyear meeting of the power 

transmission and distribution com- 
mittee was held in Chicago, March 8 
and 9. Tubular steel poles, review of 
manual sections, electric wire and 
cable terminology, specifications for 
galvanizing and sherardizing, design of 
cap and cone hangers, selection of poles 
for trolley line construction, specifica- 
tions for rubber-covered wires and cables 
for power distribution purposes, specifi- 
cations for electric conduit construction, 
line lightning arresters, catenary ma- 
terial specifications and trolley wire 
wear and specifications were the sub- 
jects discussed. je 

On the subject of radio interference 
Mr. Quinn stated that the committee 
had conducted a further series of tests 
using different types of receiving sets 
for picking up interferences, and it is 
submitting a report on the details of 
these tests. It appears to be a more 
serious factor since the sets now being 
used are more sensitive and can pick up 
the disturbances a greater distance 
away from the trolley wire and 
feeders. He also stated that it has 
been shown that interference can 
come from car buzzer circuits, light cir- 
cuits, sparking at the trolley wire and 
the most serious place being the spark- 
ing at the rail and car wheel. It has 
also shown that interference of that 
kind on the trolley wire can be trans- 
ferred to paralleling pole lines and can 
be transmitted a considerable distance 
from those lines. 

Review of specifications for 600-volt 
direct suspension trolley overhead con- 
struction and joint use of poles were 
other matters considered. 

It was decided to hold the June meet- 
ing at the association headquarters in 
New York on Monday and Tuesday, 
June 7 and 8. 

Those present were C. H. Jones, J. 
W. Allen, J. C. Damon representing 
W.-H. Bassett, M. W. Cooke, James H. 
Drew, D. D. Ewing, C. L. Hancock, C. 
J. Hixson, A. J. Klatte, F. MeVittie, 
H. S. Murphy, J. F. Neild, W. J. Quinn, 
W. Schaake, A. Schlesinger, Mr. Casey 
representing G. F. Wennagel, and 
M. B. Rosevear. Guests included M. 
Aldrich, Chicago, South Shore & South 
Bend Railroad; Ralph Rice, board of 
supervising engineers Chicago Trac- 
tion; P. E. Murray, Chicago Surface 
Lines; Mr. Smith, Ohio Brass Com- 
pany; Dwight L. Smith, Chicago Rapid 
Transit Company, and C. Huttleston, 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad. 
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Maintenance Notes 


Scraper Car a Handy 
Accessory 


NE of the principal troubles 

from a snowfall in the metropoli- 
tan district, New York City, comes 
from the packing down of the snow 
by automobile traffic running over 
the lines. As the subsurface con- 
tact system is used in New York, it 
is also desirable, when the snow 
melts, to provide some efficient 
method for cleaning the underground 
conduits. To assist in this work, the 


The two spring scrapers in the 
rear are fastened similarly to a 
23-in. shaft and hang through 
clevises and hangers to the car body. 
The scrapers are raised and lowered 
from the car platform by the mo- 
torman through a handwheel and 
pull rod. The pull rod is attached to 
a lever on the back shaft and the two 
shafts on which the scrapers are 
mounted are connected by sheaves 
and a chain. This type of scraper 
will clean snow from between the 
rails and 9 in. outside, throwing it 


Arrangement of Scrapers for Removing Snow from Between Rails and 9 In 
Outside and for Cleaning the Slots and Tubes of Underground Conduits 


Eighth Avenue Railroad uses a 
scraper car. This is an old single- 
truck passenger car 32 ft. long. In 
order to gain adhesion, the car is 
loaded with scrap metal. 

An accompanying illustration shows 
the method of installing scrapers 
and a type of slot and tube scraper 
that is used. The scraper equipment 
is of No. 5 Kalamazoo type. The 
two center scrapers are clamped to a 
24-in. shaft. Clevis type bearings 
are used at the ends of this shaft 
and the two clevis castings fasten to 
two hangers which are supported 
from substantial wooden blocks at- 
tached to the underframing of the 
car. These blocks are 8 in. x 8 in. 
2) it, long. 


each way from the center. It also 
cleans the rail and groove. 

The form of the slot and tube 
scraper may be seen in the center 
part of the illustration at the back. 
This consists of a large casting with 
a rubber bottom and nose. This 
casting is fastened to the upper sup- 
port by two side clevises. The. up- 
per support is a steel plate zw in. x 
10 in. x 28 in. It has a slot cut at 
the top 3 in. x 13 in. long to go over 
the beam on which it slides. This 
beam is provided with a carriage to 
provide for easy movement. The 
plate is held in place by two pins. 
All parts below the surface of the 
slot are insulated with oiled linen 
and friction tape. This provides a 


very effective method of cleaning 
out the underground conduits and 
the construction is such that there 
is no danger of it coming in contact 
with live parts to cause damage. 


Portland Signal Failures 
Still Decreasing 


By H. J. CHARTERS 


Portland Electric Power Company, 
Portland, Ore. 


AILURES of block signal ap- 

paratus are directly dependent 
upon three factors—speed of trains 
at contactor locations, maintenance, 
and weather conditions. This is con- 
clusively shown by the annual signal 
report recently compiled by the 
Portland Electric Power Company, 
Portland, Ore. Information for the 
years 1921 to 1924 inclusive was 
given in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
for Feb. 14, 1925. To this have now 
been added figures for 1925. 

As presented in the report the 
item of No. 5 switch failures has 
been steadily increasing for the past 
three years since time-table changes 
made it imperative to use higher 
speed at contactor locations. The 
percentages of total failures were in 
1923, 7.40; in 1924, 17.24, and in: 
1925, 15.55. Replacement of switches 
during 1925 undoubtedly reduced the 
number of failures from this cause 
during the year. The fact that most 
of the switch failures resulted from 
broken parts also reflects the cause 
as being too high a speed as 
distinguished from failures due to 
worn parts, faulty insulation, broken 
leads, etc. 

During the year just past recon- 
struction of some of the pole lines 
carrying high-tension as well as 
railway wires was taken advantage 
of to replace parts of the signal lines 
and equipment. At such locations 
new directional relay housings were 
installed and all rubber-covered wire 
in pole cables and contactor leads 
was replaced. It is worthy of note 
that no failures due to those parts 
of the equipment were recorded. At 
other locations some of the relay 
boxes and wiring were replaced. The 
boxes used were constructed of first 
grade spruce and put together with 
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BLOCK SIGNAL REPORT, PORTLAND ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY. 
INTERURBAN LINES 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Number of miles of track blocked: 
PAIR ATWIG1 ONS «2s. 5is\Aiesas Pherae eusie ee 21 21 21 an oN 
Number of — Bs sreebi Stone eats ze : ay a re 
Moaloo iver MES ee re e, OAE aOd 991,082 991,082 991,082 991,082 
Average movement per block......... 42, ie 0° :328 deeb bere eee) 
Aver. daily movement per block... . i] 
Numbey of Shee sats per failure..... 7,148 13,393 9,103 17,088 22,024 
ANALYSIS OF FAILURES 
1921- 1922 —1923-— ——1924—. —1925— 
Per Per Per Per Per 
No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
i TEES He ice reyier suresh fe Cubsten RE sre, ieaege tae 5 YY bite) 6.67 6 DreO; BONE Arete 2 4.45 
era aadioie With e. Cae bet nie DoW TINS Ge 40S ee eam evil) iS oe Sel Teme eee 4 45 
Blown fuses! cave avant Wer eae stents ss 7 5.98 93 4.05 1518289). 5 8:62 2 4.45 
Directional melay can se sede ciate sates 29 DATO Ze 29.73 34 31.48 16 27.5912 M155 928.189 
Signal troubles to yee. eee coe 6 513 | 1.35 By 2.78 1 te22 2 4.45 
G@ontactors.t ccc cee cemnaete ee aes 44 37.61 26 B54 e2aeee2wee:- iS 22.11 42 24.45 
INGOs iewvitoliatat manent ie a aman Gack aa 7 5.98 2 PARA sts) 7.40 10 17.24 7 15555, 
WMiscellaneous: ce vee eeits peor eGo nian 6 Sa eae | [235) SR Oras ty 4 6.89 | 2.20 
INotrouble: founds... secur tian beh | 9.40 I1 14.87. 6 DedG- 4 (6 10.34 5 1) Vey | 
SBOE LE Hens eeert ag ities easter ste erates ae 117 100 74 100 108 100 58 100 45 100 
FamLurEs BY MONTHS AND YEAKS 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Ne 6 22 ee 8 
he 5 10 3 4 
11 3 13 5 7 
13 8 8 5 2 
17 4 8 4 2 
9 15 16 10 2 
16 8 6 8 3 
12 | 8 5 2 
8 1 4 3 2 
6 8 2 7 3 
16 6 6 | 6 
10 9 5 5 4 
117 74 108 58 45 


screws, then being well painted. This 
type of box has been in use for sev- 
eral years and gives very good serv- 
ice as it rarely weather checks and 
remains water-proof indefinitely. 

The weather conditions during 
most of 1925 were very favorable. 
These conditions are faithfully re- 
flected in the table for failures by 
months and years. It will be noted 
that 42 per cent of the 1925 failures 
occurred in the first three months of 
the year. The winter of 1924 was 
quite mild, but during 1923 an ex- 
cessive rainfall occurred during the 
first three months. This is clearly 
shown in the table, as is the fact that 
the wet month of June always regis- 
ters a large number of failures. 

In the report the number of move- 
ments per failure is computed on the 
basis of failure of the signal until 
repaired and not on failure of the 
signal to give correct indication—or, 
in other words, a failure is not re- 
corded for each train passing the sig- 
nal while out of order. While this 
may not be entirely correct from a 
signaling standpoint it simplifies re- 
ports and gives all essential informa- 
tion upon which maintenance methods 
may be based, except that of time 
elapsed before signal is restored 
to service. A signal movement is 
counted each time a car passes under 
a contactor, as it is thought this in- 
dicates more correctly the wear on 
lever bearings and arcing contacts. 


Rolling Steps for Spray 
Painting 


N ORDER to obtain the greatest 

efficiency from use of spray paint- 
ing, most electric railways are using 
some sort of portable scaffolding or 
movable platfrom. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows some movable 
steps that are used for this work in 
the Kenmore shops of the Northern 
Ohio Traction & Light Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 

These steps consist of an iron pipe 
framework with four casters to per- 
mit easy rolling about the shop. 
The bottom step rests directly upon 
the iron pipe framework and five ad- 
ditional steps are supported by 
wooden risers. An iron pipe railing 
starts from the third step and ex- 
tends so as to surround the top plat- 
form. This affords protection to the 
workman, particularly when he has 
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Convenient Form of Portable Steps Used 
for Spray Painting in the Shops of the 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company 


to reach over in order to paint some 
inaccessible place. By the use of 
these’ movable steps painters can 
work alongside of the car and shove 
the platform ahead or back as de- 
sired without the necessity of dis- 
mounting each time a new location is 
to be painted. 


Small Aleohol Tank on 
Air Line 


XPERIMENTS are being made 

by Ben Singleton, shop foreman 
at Roseville carhouse, Public Service 
Railway, Newark, N. J., with alcohol 
vapor as a means to prevent freezing 
of air pipes. On each car a small 
alcohol container has been installed 
between the air compressor and the 
reservoir. A section of 2-in. pipe 
about 5 in. long capped at the bottom 
has been suspended by a T connection 
from the pipe connecting the pump 
and the tank. This container will 
carry approximately 1 pint of alcohol. 
The rate of evaporation averages 
about 4 pint per month, so that the 
supply in the container will last ap- 
proximately 60 days. This device has 


Air 


reservoir 


Fumes from Alcohol in the Container Pass Through the Pipe to the 
Air Reservoir and Prevent Freezing 
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gs 
been installed on five cars and no 
trouble of any kind on account of 
freezing of air pipes has occurred 
since they were thus equipped. 


= NS 
New Equipment 
Available 


Unit Construction for 
Starters 


CCESSIBILITY has been stressed 
particularly in a new design of 
across-the-line starters just brought 
out by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. This is 
furnished in reversing and non-re- 
versing types, both of which are very 
compact in design. Two slotted hex- 
agonal screws hold the starter unit 
in place in a sheet steel cabinet. 
Thus the starter may be taken out as 
a unit by removing these two screws, 
making the inside of the cabinet ac- 
cessible for attaching conduit bush- 
ings and pulling in leads. 


Non-Reversing Type Starter that Can Be 
Removed as a Unit from the Case 


The starter consists of a three- 
pole contactor with electrical inter- 
lock. It is completely inclosed and 
is operated entirely from a push- 
' button station. In addition to this 
safety feature, a floating armature 
type three-pole contactor is used that 
provides smooth and positive contact. 
Contactor tips are kept clean by the 
rolling and wiping action in closing. 

Where operating conditions’ neces- 
sitate the protection of the starter 
against an accumulation of chips or 
other foreign matter, a door inter- 
lock may be furnished that makes it 
_ impossible to start the motor unless 
the cabinet door is closed. 

The non-reversing starters, class 
11-160, are for use on machine tools 
such as lathes, boring mills, grinders 
and cutters, and also for wood-work- 
ing machinery. The reversing type, 
class 11-165, can be used advan- 
tageously on turret lathes and ma- 
chine tools that require a reversing 
type of: control. : 
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Water-Cooled Electrode 


ATER - COOLED electrodes 

have been placed on the mar- 
ket by the American Electric Fusion 
Corporation, Chicago, Ill. Referring 
to the letters in the illustration, 
A-B are brass castings internally 
machined to a taper and lapped in 


New Type Water-Cooled Electrode 


for a watertight joint. 
tube taking the water from the en- 
tering duct D to within ? in. of the 
welding tip, where it drains down 
the passage R to the outlet L. E is 
the copper electrode tube fitted at the 
top end with F’, which is the welding 
tip made from hard-drawn copper 
bar. The tip is held in the tube on 


C is a brass . 
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a standard pipe thread to prevent 
leaking and is easily and quickly 
removed. 

Casting B has cored holes, G, 
which allows free circulation of 
water regardless of the position of 
the casting A, which is attached to 
the rubber hose connection of the cir- 
culating system. The nut H is pro- 
vided to hold the casting A to B on 
the tapered joint. 


Double Slide Angle Plate 
Grinder 


ROVISIONS for supporting and 

adjusting heavy pieces of equip- 
ment which are to be ground so that 
accurate work will result is some- 
times quite a problem for the shop 
men. In order to provide a grinder 
that can be adjusted both vertically 
and horizontally, the MHisey-Wolf 
Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has just brought out a double slide 
angle plate mounting for two of its 
standard machines. This consists of 
an angle plate support: with double 
slides. The slide travels vertically 
54 in. and horizontally 4% in. Both 
slides operate independently, which 
permits quick and accurate adjust- 
ment to the work. Double slide 
grinders are furnished with wheels 
8 in. x 2 in. operated by 4-hp. motors. 
The no-load speeds of the two sizes 
are 3,000 and 3,400 r.p.m. respec- 
tively. Each of the above machines 
is supplied with the regular equip- 
ment, which consists of wheel guards, 
electric cable fitted with attaching 
plug, operating switch and grinding 
wheel of size as listed. 


The Double Slide Mounting Permits of Accurate Adjustment of the Grinder to the Work 
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The News of the Industry 


Flood Closes Oil City Line 
for a Few Days 


Facts are available about the effect 
of the flood of this week on the utili- 
ties in the Oil City-Franklin district of 
Pennsylvania. Early in the week the 
power station of the Citizens Light & 
Power Company had to be shut down 
and railway service suspended. 

The primary cause of the flood was 
low water in the Allegheny River early 
in the season. This allowed the ice to 
collect in the gorges and the water 
backed up behind this ice dam. Finally, 
with the warm weather and rain which 
came the early part of this week, the 
ice blockade gave way. The lines of 
the Citizens Traction Company shut 
down when the power station in Oil 
City, from which power is received, 
was flooded. Through a high-tension 
tie connection with the Pennsylvania 
Public Service system it was possible 
for the company to continue its light- 
ing and power service in Oil City, but 
with the rotaries under water it was 
impossible to supply power to the rail- 
way. 

The stoppage of the rail lines was 
for a few days only, as emergency 
rotary equipment was put in operation 
and the railway resumed service on the 
morning of March 25. 

The only other injury to the railway 
system was the loss of track laid on 
the Big Rock bridge, which was carried 
away by the flood. 

It is expected that the machinery in 
the Oil City power station will be dried 
out and be ready to begin service again 
in a week or ten days. 


Transit Topic Taken Up 
at Toledo 


Early action on a settlement of street 
railway difficulties at Toledo, Ohio, is 
forecast in the correspondence which 
has been passing between Henry L. 
Doherty, head of the Toledo Traction, 
Light & Power Company, owning bonds 
of the Community Traction Company, 
and Mayor Fred J. Mery, who promised 
an adjustment of railway matters as 
the major issue in his campaign. 

It is expected that the report of H. E. 
Riggs, who made an extensive survey 
of the Toledo situation last fall, will be 
the basis for final agreement. Professor 
Riggs suggested amendment of the Mil- 
ner ordinance so as to centralize control 
of service and fares. in the board of 
street railway control instead of the 
City Council, the abolition of the sink- 
ing fund plan of purchasing the lines, 
rerouting and physical changes, and de- 
velopment of a complete co-ordinated 
bus and railway system under co-oper- 
ation of city, company and car riders. 

Mr. Doherty has- informed the city 
that there are points of differences be- 
tween his engineers and Professor 


Riggs in their findings and has sug- 
gested conferences. 

The city, through Mayor Mery, has 
asked Mr. Doherty twice for some spe- 
cific answer as to what the differences 
are so that arrangements for negotia- 
tions may be undertaken. In a recent 
letter the Mayor informed Mr. Doherty 
that Professor Riggs was not now in 
the employ of the city and that 
he would have to know whether the 
Doherty objections to the Riggs plan 
were of an engineering, financial or 
legal nature before seeking help to 
negotiate the differences. 

The latest letter, dispatched on March 


22 by the Mayor, offers to turn over to 
the Doherty engineers all of the data 
of the Riggs survey with full permis- 
sion for the Doherty group to discuss 
them with Professor Riggs without 
legal or financial obligation to the city. 

While the system is now turning in 
a monthly deficit and there are no hopes 
of surplus except possibly in two or 
three peak winter months power reve- 
nue and bond retirements far offset the 
apparent losses. 

Under present operation labor condi- 
tions are tranquil and the company has 
practically complete control of service 
and bus extensions. 


Columbia the Gem of Transportation 


Southern City Struggles with Several Systems on Its Streets—Street 
Cars, Buses and Jitneys Are Changing Ten-Cent Fares— 
Decrepit Jitneys Run Wild 


OME cities may be suffering from a 

shortage of transportation facilities 
—not so Columbia, capital of South 
Carolina. That city may be said to be 
suffering from a plethora of transpor- 
tation. There are three separate, dis- 
tinct and independent means of getting 
from one part of the city to another. 

The street cars operate at a 5-cent 
fare under the zone system; the 29- 
passenger White buses operate at a 10- 
cent fare in sections of the city not 
served by the street car lines, and, 
lastly, the free lance jitneys, with a 
tattered flag fastened to a short staff 
attached to the radiator caps, run here, 
there and everywhere within the city 
limits for 10 cents. 

Are any of the three clearing any 
money? That is a question not easy to 
answer. Prior to last December the 
street cars were charging 7 cents with 
3 cents additional for transfers. The 
railway claimed to be losing money— 
some $7,000 to $8,000 a month. In an 
effort to enable the railway to continue 
to operate, many citizens feeling that 
a backward step would be taken were 
street car service to be suspended, the 
company was ordered to put into effect 
a “zone” system, with 5-cent fares in 
each zone. The “zone” system, in- 
stead of increasing revenues, seems to 
have reduced them, though it has not 
been in effect long enough to render 
a final verdict as to its revenue-earn- 
ing possibilities. In November last, 
before the “zone” order became effec- 
tive, the revenues of the railway were 
$12,330. The “zone” rule became opera- 
tive about Dec. 16 and revenues for 
that. month were $12,411, but it should 
be kept in mind that some of this 
revenue was derived when the 7-cent 
fare was the rule and the balance while 
the “zone” ruling was in order. In 
January, with the zone order in effect 


$11,541, according to the vice-president 
of the company. In February the 
revenue was $11,486. 

The new Carolina Transit Company, 
which thas been operating buses in 
Columbia since early in the year, has 
been received cordially by the people. 

“We have not been soliciting patron- 
age so much as we have been endeavor- 
ing to establish schedules,” the man- 
ager, Chester Hawkins, said when 
asked about the system and its patron- 
age. “Right now I could not tell you 
when one or two of the buses will reach 
a certain point.” : 

Despite the irregularity of certain 
lines, the buses are fairly well patron- 
ized and people are getting in the habit 
of waiting for them at street intersec- 
tions just as they wait for street cars. 
An active bid for patronage, with a 
printed announcement of all schedules, 
will probably be offered soon by the 
company. 

As to the jitneys, no man can say. 
They run practically without restric- 
tion; they ply back and forth on streets 
through which the street cars run, and 
are fairly well patronized. They carry 
patrons direct to their homes and to 
their places of business, having no es- 
tablished routes, and so have a certain 
advantage over both street cars and 
buses. Whether or not they make any 
money for their operators is a problem; 
some hold that many will have to 
stop running about the time it becomes 
necessary to buy a new set of tires all 
around, while some of the drivers them- 
selves say they are able to make a liy- 
ing. Practically all of the jitneys are 
Fords, bought on the monthly payment 
plan. 

Citizens generally seem to “take the 
first thing that comes along,” be it 
street car, bus or jitney, provided the 
vehicle happens to be going in their 


throughout the month, the revenue was direction. 
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52 Miles of Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia to Be Electrified 


Preliminary steps have been taken in 
the program of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for electrification at Philadelphia 
which entails the expenditure of $10,- 
000,000 in addition’ to the cost of elec- 
trically equipped cars. The railroad’s 
entire program is scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1927. 

The plans contemplate electrification 
of the lines between Philadelphia and 
Wilmington and West Chester via Media 
as the initial part of the railroad’s gen- 
eral program of electrification of all 
suburban lines in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict. 

In respect to mileage, the work now 
proposed to be carried out will consti- 
tute the most extensive project of the 
kind on the Pennsylvania Railroad. in- 
volving four tracks between Philadel- 
phia and Wilmington with double and 
single track sections between Philadel- 
phia and West Chester. The total 
number of miles of line electrified will 
be about 52 and the total number of 
miles of track will be about 150. 

The distance to Wilmington is 27.1 
miles and to West Chester 25.5. The 
total number of miles of line included 
in the present Paoli, Chestnut Hill and 
Fort Washington branch electrifications 
is about 38 with nearly 114 miles of 
track. 


Plea Made for Drawbridge Closing 


Request has been made to the Secre- 
tary of War by the chairman of the 
_ North Jersey Transit Commission, the 
presidents of the several electric and 
steam railroads operating in that dis- 
trict and the authorities of the various 
municipalities for changes in the reg- 
ulations governing the use of the draw- 
bridges over Newark Bay and the 
Hackensack and Passaic Rivers to per- 
mit the draws to remain closed during 
rush hours. The last public hearing in 
respect to the closing of these bridges 
for definite periods of the day was in 
1918. At that time the War Depart- 
ment decided that conditions did not 
warrant any change in the rules. Since 
1918 the situation has become increas- 
ingly serious. The time lost by com- 
muters to New York because of draw- 
eee delays has been growing stead- 
ily. 

Over some of these bridges there 
is a movement of 25 passenger trains 
an hour during the rush period. The 
delay of one train in the early part of 
the rush is very apt to be reflected upon 
all the trains arriving thereafter. From 
12 to 15 per cent better service during 
the rush hours could be afforded if these 
bridges were to remain closed. The 
cost of stopping and starting trains is 
also a material item. The record shows 
that 4,564 trains were stopped during 
July, 1925, due to the opening of the 
bridges. There is a further economic 
loss brought about by the delays at the 
highway bridges over these waterways. 
Street cars of the Public Service Rail- 
way and buses use these highway 
bridges, and the time lost by their 
passengers must be added to the time 
lost by the railroad passengers. 

A situation analogous to that in the 
North Jersey district prevailed in 
Boston in 1910. On account of the 
serious interruptions to suburban sery- 
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ice, request for a change in the regu- 
lations was made to the Secretary of 
War by the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and by the railroads. As a re- 
sult of this application, closed periods 
were ordered for both the highway and 
railroad bridges over the Charles and 


‘Mystic Rivers and the Fort Point chan- 


nel; 


City Street Railway Department 
to Be Expanded 


Colonel Sherrill, City Manager at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and his aids are work- 
ings on plans to enlarge the scope of 
the duties of the office of Director of 
Street Railroads and Motor Buses, now 
headed by E. D. Gilman. Under the 
proposed change the department would 
become a bureau of public utilities, 
handling, in addition to electric railway 
and bus affairs, gas, electric and tele- 
phone service and other business. Col- 
onel Sherrill said that he believed the 
Street Railroad Department when en- 
larged to take in other public utility 
matters would prove exceedingly use- 
ful to the city under the direction of 
Mr. Gilman. - 


Transit Baiter Defeated 
at Tacoma 


Mayor A. V. Fawcett of Tacoma, 
Wash., candidate for re-election, has 
been defeated by Melvin G. Tennant 
in the recent city election. Mayor Faw- 
ceet has served Tacoma for four con- 
secutive terms. During that time he 
has consistently fought the Tacoma 
Railway & Power Company, and dur- 
ing the past eighteen months has per- 
mitted a number of bus companies to 
operate jitneys in competition with the 
railway lines of the Tacoma Railway 
& Power Company. Mayor Fawcett 
recently advocated the purchase of the 
Tacoma street railway lines. The new 
Mayor promised to settle the transpor- 
tation problem, subject to ratification 
of the voters at a general election. He 
has declared himself to be unalterably 
opposed to the purchase of the Tacoma 
Railway & Power Company’s system 
by the city. 


Complains of “Rubbernecks” 
in Washington 


Residents of Kennedy Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., have protested to the 
Public Utilities Commission against 
“rubbernecks” of the Washington Rapid 
Transit Company who peep into bed- 
room windows. The complainants, 
through Mrs. J. G. Willis, their spokes- 
woman, at a hearing before the com- 
mission on March 10 stated that they 
were compelled to keep their bedroom 
curtains drawn. In addition to the 
inconvenience of drawing down the 
shades on the second floor front win- 
dows Mrs. Willis also informed the 
commission that the buses were dan- 
gerous and “imperil the lives of chil- 
dren every time they turn into Kennedy 
Street.” Her protest came up in con- 
nection with consideration of the appli- 
cation of the Washington Rapid Transit 
Company to operate a bus line from 
Fourteenth and Kennedy Streets to 
Silver Spring and other points in 
nearby Maryland carrying intrastate as 
well as interstate passengers. 
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Higher Fares Sought 
in Bluefield 


Application was made to the city of 
Bluefield, W. Va., by the Princeton 
Power Company for an increase in 
railway fares in that city. Embodied 
in the company’s application were cer- 
tain requests in which the company 
sought to have a new franchise drafted, 
and also to be relieved of the payment 
of $2,500 yearly for a seven-year period 
for the privilege of operating on the 
north side of Hast Princeton Avenue. 

The city and. the company were not 
in accord as to the three requests em- 
bodied in the company’s application for 
increased fares. Neither did the city 
board approve changes suggested in the 
rate of fares. The Princeton Power 
Company officials subsequently modified 
their application, particularly with 
respect to the proposed increase in 
school tickets and transfers. 

The proposed railway rates follow: 


The present 6-cent cash fare to be made 
8 cents. 

The present twenty-ticket book to be 
raised from $1 to $1.20 

A four-ticket book or token to be sold 
for 25 cents. 

The present school ticket book or 50 
tickets to remain at $1.50 and not be in- 
creased to $2, as had been proposed, 

One cent to be the transfer charge at 
the junction of Bland Street and Princeton 
Avenue, instead of 2 cents, as had been 
proposed. 

It is understood the city approves the 


modified rates. 


Four Years to Build Three Blocks 
of Subway in Heart of New York 


The Fifth Avenue station of the 
Queensboro subway extension in New 
York City was placed in operation on 
March 22, marking the opening of serv- 
ice on the extension between Grand 
Central and Fifth Avenue and 42d 
Street. Construction on the extension 
was begun nearly four years ago. The 
full extension will run under 42d and 
41st Streets to Eighth Avenue, connect- 
ing with the I. R. T. and B.-M. T. sub- 
ways on the west side. The part of 
the extension on which service has 
been begun is only three blocks in 
length, but it is expected to be a great 
factor in relieving congestion of traffic 
at Grand Central and on the shuttle 
between Times Square and Grand 
Central. The extension is expected to 
be complete to Eighth Avenue in June. 


Wage Agreement in Scranton 


Trainmen, carhouse men and track- 
men employed by the Scranton Rail- 
way, Scranton, Pa., voted on March 16 
to accept a new agreement running 
from April 1, 1926, to April 1, 1927. By 
its terms operators of two-man cars will 
continue to receive 58, 61 and 64 cents 
an hour, the last figure being paid to 
men in the employ of the company 
more than one year. Operators of one- 
man cars get a small increase in their 
pay, due to the fact that they will 
be paid full time in returning from 
the carhouse after work to complete a 
report of the day’s business. The rate 
of bus drivers remains at 69 cents an 
hour. The union sought to make the 
bus driver rate the same as for opera- 
tors of one-man cars—72 cents an hour. 
Carhouse men and trackmen will benefit 
only by a change in working hours. 
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Another Step Toward More 
Subways in New York City 


The New York Senate on March 17 
concurred with the Assembly in pass- 


ing unanimously the Nicoll-Hofstadter 


concurrent resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution which 
would permit New York City to in- 
crease its borowing power by $300,000,- 
000, the money to be used in the con- 
struction of new subways. The resolu- 
tion will have to be approved by the 
1927 Legislature and can then be sub- 
mitted to the voters at the next elec- 
tion. 

Senator Nicoll and Assemblyman 
Hofstadter, said: 

New York City must have new subways. 
The present transit condition is intolerable 
and must be relieved. While there has 
been serious question as to the correct 
method of financing this new construction, 
the present city administration has_ in- 
sisted upon the bond issue as the only 
means by which it can accomplish its 
objects. 

The Legislature has co-operated to the 
fullest extent within its power to permit 
spbway construction in the manner deter- 
mined upon by those accountable for that 
undertaking. But with power goes cor- 
responding responsibility, and the people of 
New York City have the right to look to 
the city administration to employ these 
funds economically and for the maximum 
benefits possible. 


New Method of Presentation for 
Tennessee Utility News 


With the issue of the Tennessee Util- 
ity News for March, 1926, the Tennes- 
see Public Service Association, com- 
posed of the utility companies of the 
state, is presenting to its readers and 
the public generally a publication in an 
entirely new form. 

The Tennessee Utility News, a six- 
teen-page booklet, is to be issued once 
each month. It is scheduled to come 
off the press about the fifteenth of the 
month. It will be non-partisan and 
non-political. Its purpose will be to 
enlist the friendly interest and co-opera- 
tion of the public, public utility cus- 
tomers, investors and employees, so that 
a better understanding of mutual prob- 
lems may be reached. Utility News 
will be devoted solely to information 
about the utility industry and particu- 
larly that portion within the state. 


Wage Increase Ahead for 
San Francisco Municipal Men 


Trainmen of the Municipal Railway 
in San Francisco, Cal., may get a larger 
increase in pay than they have re- 
quested. They are at present receiving 
$5.40 a day for eight hours and have 
asked for a raise of 60 cents, bringing 
their wage up to $6 a day. 

If a new rezoning and standardiza- 
tion plan of wages of municipal em- 
ployees goes through as now outlined, 
the platform men will be placed in Zone 
4 and will draw a monthly wage of 
from $160 to $175, or at the rate of 
from $6.21 to $7 a day. 

This plan is now practically ready 
for presentation to the Civil Service 
Commission. The salary question of 
city railway employees has been agi- 
tated for more than a year. It has 
been made plain to the men that until 
some reorganization plan has been per- 
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fected and adopted they will have to 
wait for their increase. 

The last monthly report of the rail- 
way showed a net income of $70,734 
prior to federal income tax deduction 
and for two months ended Feb. 28 
net of $119,887. The gross income for 
February was $152,767 and for the two 
months $283,529. 


Two-Cent Wage Increase 
in Louisville 


An increase of 2 cents an hour in 
pay of all platform men of the Louis- 
ville Railway, Louisville, Ky., was an- 
nounced on March 17. The increase, 
retroactive from Feb. 1, 1926, affects 
about 1,500 men, and, according to 
President James P. Barnes, increases 
the annual payroll $100,000 a year. 
This increase brings the wage of plat- 
form men up to 47 cents an hour on 
two-man cars; and to 50 cents an hour 
to operators of one-man cars. 

No formal request was made for an 
increase, but the matter has been under 
consideration: for some time. The 
agreement covering wages was reached 
at a recent meeting of the general com- 
mittee of the co-operative association 
of the Louisville Railway. The new 
wage does not equal the peak wage of 
48 cents in effect following the war, but 
is higher than the 45-cent rate of the 
War Labor Board period. 

Shortly after Mr. Barnes became 
president of the company in 1921, the 
wage was advanced to 48 cents, over a 
period of six months, then reduced to 43 
cents, but three months later was in- 
creased to 45 cents, and remained at 
that figure. Operators of one-man cars 
have for some years received 8 cents 
an hour more than operators of two- 
man cars. 


Wants Seven Cents in Huntington 


The Ohio Valley Electric Railway, 
Huntington, W. Va., in the opinion of 
its executives, is entitled to a 7-cent 
fare, and is restrained from asking for 
a fare increase before the State Public 
Service Commission only by a fear that 
a higher fare might produce a smaller 
revenue in the long run than the pres- 
ent 6-cent fare. George I. Neal, coun- 
sel for the street railway, outlined the 
attitude of the company toward a de- 
mand for fare zone extension and serv- 
ice improvements. A word picture of the 
railway as a public service corporation 
facing almost certain poverty unless re- 
lief in the form of increased revenue is 
soon forthcoming was drawn by Mr. 
Neal as a rejoinder to demands launched 
at the city hall by Commissioner Yeich 
for fare zone extension. He said it 
might become necessary for the com- 
pany to ask the right to make an addi- 
tional charge for transfers, or resort 
to other expedients. 

City Attorney P. P. Gibson was noti- 
fied recently by the City Commission of 
Huntington to investigate the “right 
of the Ohio Valley Electric Railway to 
maintain fare zones within the corpo- 
rate limits of the city and to prepare 
an application to the Public Service 
Commission requesting restoration of a 
5-cent fare with transfer privileges on 
all of the city lines of the railway.” 
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Guelph Rejects Plan of Purchase 


A proposal to issue $300,000 in 30- 
year 5 per cent debentures to purchase 
the Guelph City District Railway, To- 
ronto, Ont., from the Hydro-EHlectric 
Power Commission was flatly rejected 
by the ratepayers recently, when a by- 
law for this purpose was defeated, 868. 
to 295. The outcome of the vote was 
a complete reversal of the January 
municipal election, the citizens on the 
first occasion favoring a plebiscite for 
management of the railway under a 
civic commission by a majority of 856. 

The Guelph system has been oper- 
ated for the past four years by the 
Hydro-Electric Railways, which is con- 
trolled and operated by the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
The municipal election was referred 
to in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, 
issue of Jan. 16, page 127. 


Omaha Report Adopted 


The Omaha City Council in commit- 
tee of the whole on March 9 adopted 
the form of consent as reported by its 
street railway committee and recom- 
mended it for passage. Later the Coun- 
cil madé some minor amendments to 
the proposed grant to be made to the 
Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Railway. 
When it is finally adopted the grant. 
will be published in full in the daily 
newspapers every day for 30 days prior 
to the special election. 


Northampton Property Will Run 
Electrified Branch 


The Northampton Street Railway,,. 
Northampton, Mass., has entered into 
negotiations with the Boston & Maine 
Railroad on proposed electrification of 
the Mount Tom branch, which the 
street railway proposes to take over 
and operate. The subject was first 
taken up last fall, but the street rail- 
way made its official proposal only a 
few weeks ago, and is now awaiting a 
reply from the railroad. The North- 
ampton company desires to electrify 
the road, and will then abandon the 
East Street trolley line and also the 
Clark Street line as far as Cottage 
Street, both in the town of Easthamp- 
ton. 


Two-Cent Wage Increase 
in Salt Lake City 


An increase in wages to motormen, 
conductors, carhouse men, shopmen . 
and trackmen which amounts to about. 
2 cents an hour for each of these em- 
ployees has been granted by the Utah 
Light & Traction Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, effective April 1. 

When the last wage agreement was 
entered into between the employees and 
the traction company the “cost of living 
index” based on the prices prevailing 
at the time was 168.8, with the year 
1913 taken as a normal year, with an 
index of 100. The wage contract pro- 
vided for an arbitrary increase or de- 
crease of wages as the cost of living 
index went up or down. The basis was 
to be the official government statistics 
as published in the Monthly Labor 
Review, issued by the United States 
Department of Labor. 
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City Club at Chicago Makes 
Franchise Suggestions 


Transportation conditions regarded 
to be desirable have been recommended 
to the City Club of Chicago by a 
special committee of that organization 
authorized to study the subject so that 
the club might go on record with 
respect to its attitude on the subject of 
the surface railway franchises soon to 
expire. The committee suggests: 


1. Service is the fundamental require- 
ment—the ability to travel from one point 
to another with safety, comfort and speed. 

2. Unification of bus, street car and 
rapid transit lines. Ultimate unification of 
ownership, if desirable. 

-3. Conditional terminable permits pro- 
vided that: 

_ (a) The city shall be given actual finan- 
cial as well as legal power to purchase. 

(b) All rights to the use of’ the streets 
Shall be terminable by the city for non- 
use or for misuse. 

(ec) The city shall have full rights to 
control service, extensions, additions and 
improvements. 

(d) The state, through its regulatory 
body, shall have the right to control the 
issue of securities. 

(e) The permit shall provide for the 
methods of: (1) valuation; (2) determina- 
tion of fares; (3) accounting; (4) depre- 
ciation and obsolescence; (5) termination 
for non-use or misuse. 


Petition for Ferry Denied 


After long deliberation the California 
Railroad Commission has denied the 
Golden Gate Ferry Company a rehear- 
ing on its application to institute ferry 
service between Berkeley and San Fran- 
cisco for the transportation of pedes- 
trians, automobiles and their occupants 
and freight. A former application was 
denied Jan. 25 and a petition for a 
rehearing was filed on Feb. 2. 

The commission declared the com- 
pany had failed to prove the service 
was essential to the convenience of 
pedestrians. It took the attitude that 
if the ferry company should amend its 
petition to eliminate pedestrians a new 
hearing might be granted. 

Installation of the new ferry was 
opposed by the Key System Transit 
Company and the Southern Pacific, both 
of which were recently awarded higher 
transbay rates by the Commission. 


- Suggestions Received on 
Improvements in Pittsburgh 


The Pittsburgh Railways, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has received about 5,000 replies to 
its suggestion blanks soliciting hints on 
how to improve service and add to the 
comfort of the riders. About 90° per 
cent of the replies offered suggestions 
on operating and equipment~ subjects. 
They embrace special fares for school 
children, express service, reduction in 
the price of the weekly pass from $1.50 
to $1.25, and offered remedies for the 
solution of the loading and unloading 
problem in the downtown district. 


Action Against Jitneys 
in Louisville 


Merchants on Market Street, Louis- 
ville, Ky., have adopted resolutions 
calling upon the city to regulate jitney 
operations in the interest of the safety 
of the public and eliminate rowdy tac- 
tics employed by operators. Practi- 
cally all of the Louisville jitneys oper- 
ate on Market Street. These operators 
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block traffic, take on passengers in the 
middle of the street, instead of at the 
curbing, interfere with trucks, serving 
the merchants, turn in the middle of 
the street and are noisy, rough and 
objectionable in many other ways. 


Waukesha-Milwaukee Agreement 
Accepted 
The Milwaukee Electric Railway & 


Light Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has. 


accepted the franchise agreement 
offered by the city authorizing the con- 
struction and operation of the cut-off 
interurban line to Waukesha. This step 
marks the end of a controversy between 
the company and the city over the 
right of the company to build this line 
without first obtaining a franchise 
from the city. The company contended 
that the certificate of convenience 
issued by the Railroad Commission was 
sufficient to warrant it in going ahead 
with the project, a road being built 
over a private right-of-way. Under 
the terms of the franchise the company 
must reimburse the city for any addi- 
tional cost above that normally ex- 
pended by the city on an ordinary 
thoroughfare for improvements. The 
approval of the Milwaukee-Waukesha 
franchise was referred to in the ELEc- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of Feb. 20. 


Wage Demands of New York 
State Men Undecided 


Employees of the New York State 
Railways in Rochester, Utica and Syra- 
cuse have been unable to agree on de- 
mands for a new wage and working 
agreement to take effect on May 1. 
Following conferences of union officials 
in Syracuse, it was reported that the 
deadlock is caused by the request of 
Rochester employees for the right to 
petition for a wage increase inde- 
pendently of the men in the two other 
cities. 

The Rochester union voted in Decem- 
ber to ballot on contracts separately. 
This action was due to the Rochester 
workers being overruled by a heavy 
vote in the balloting of last spring 
when Utica and Syracuse men accepted 
a company offer to which Rochester 
was opposed. 

The right of Rochester workers to 
act independently has been questioned 
by Syracuse and Utica unions. The 
international officers will have to de- 
cide the question, it is believed. 

Further conferences are to be held 
in an endeavor to arrive at an agree- 
ment as to the demands to be submitted 
to James F. Hamilton, president of the 
New York State Railways. 

That the men will ask for a wage in- 
crease is certain. The amount of the 
raise to be sought hinges on the nego- 
tiations pending between the unions of 
the three cities. : 

Rochester employees believe that a 
1-cent fare increase put into effect in 
their city the first of the year will add 
weight to their plea for a higher wage. 
Applications of the company for an ad- 
vance in fare from 7 to 10 cents in 
Syracuse and Utica will probably not 
be acted upon by the State Public Serv- 
ice Commission before the present 
working contract expires. 
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News Notes 


Sunday Pass System Abolished.—The 
Trenton & Mercer County Traction 
Corporation, Trenton, N. J., has 
abolished the system of selling Sunday 
passes because the demand for such 
passes fell off. The tickets were sold 
for 25 cents and could be used all day 
Sunday on any division. 

Free Transport Before City Council. 
—Whether policemen and firemen in 
Seattle, Wash., who now ride free on 
the Seattle Municipal Railway lines in 
the city, will be required to pay their 
fares when off duty is a question on 
which the city utilities committee is 
divided. Two reports, one for and the 
other against the ordinance making the 
proposed change from free rides, will 
go to the City Council. 

Paving Relief Voted in New Jersey.— 
The New Jersey House after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt earlier passed on 
March 25 a Senate bill to relieve elec- 
tric railways from paving obligations. 
As amended by the House the utility 
companies would be required only to 
repair damage done to paving removed 
in connection with work done by them 
to their own tracks. The Senate re- 
cently passed the bill after also defeat- 
ing it several weeks ago. 


Operation for a Trial Period.—The 
Wheeling Traction Company has agreed 
to operate the hillside line on 90 days 
trial, with the option of returning it to 
the city of Wheeling at the end of that 
time. The Mozart Park (hillside) line 
was taken over by the city when the 
City Traction Company refused to con- 
tinue operation at the old fares. 

Purchases Right-of-Way.—The sum 
of $9,500 has been agreed upon by the 
Northampton County Commissioners 
as the price to be paid for the purchase 
of the right-of-way of the Bangor & 
Portland Transit Company between 
East Bangor, Pa., and Portland. The 
purchase of the right-of-way by the 
county will make it possible to develop 
a new road between the two towns. 

Opposes One-Man Cars.—The City 
Council of Niagara Falls, Ont., is op- 
posed to the operation of the one-man 
cars which the Canadian National 
Railway has announced will be put in 
operation on the local lines in April. 
The company says the cars are neces- 
sary, due to financial loss in operation 
of the lines. 

Trainmen in Memphis Rewarded.— 
Conductors and motormen of the Mem- 
phis Street Railway, Memphis, Tenn., 
earned for themselves the sum of $8,416 
in extra pay during the past three 
months, according to figures recently 
made public. The amount will be dis- 
tributed among the men on March 22, 
each receiving a proportion based upon 
the number of hours worked within the 
period. For the year ended Feb. 28 
the men earned for themselves extra 
compensation totaling $35,320. During 
the corresponding twelve months of the 
year before the men had earned $35,071. 
The plan was adopted by the Mem- 
phis Street Railway in 1923. 


Recent Bus 


Developments 
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An Overambitious Project 


Events in the History of the Indian- 
apolis Bus Terminal and the 
Red Ball Lines 


“For Rent” is in effect the sign 
that has been hung on the “world’s 
largest bus terminal,” erected in Indi- 
anapolis at a cost of $250,000 for the 
accommodation of intercity buses. So 
the end has been marked of an experi- 
ment in interurban’ transportation 
which, less than a year ago, attracted 
attention all over the country. The 
terminal was opened with a public cele- 
bration on May 19, 1925. It accommo- 
dated 28 different bus lines operated in 
competition with the electric railways. 
When the doors were closed there were 
only three independent lines left in 
competition with the electric lines. The 
others had either been sold to the elec- 
tric railways or abandoned. 

One of the systems using the station 
was the Red Ball Lines. As noted pre- 
viously in the Euectric RAILWAY 
JOURNAL it went into the hands of a 
receiver last December and has since 
passed to the ownership of the Terre 
Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction 
Company and the Union Traction Com- 
pany. The receiver of the company 
was Fred I. Jones. He lost no time 
in finding out what the matter was. 
The fares had been too low. More 
about that later. It is the philosophy 
expounded by the receiver after his 
study of the matter that is of interest. 
Mr. Jones said: 

It is apparent, that the operation of buses 
must be co-ordinated with existent steam 
and electric forms of transportation. This 
is particularly true in Indiana, which is 
covered by such a network of steam and 
interurban railways, serving the popula- 
tion fairly satisfactorily. The buses find 
it impossible to stand alone, but are logi- 
cally indispensable in rounding out a com- 
plete and unified transportation system. 

In giving the current news on the 
situation the risk is run of repeating 
some things that have been said before. 
Still it is better to do that than to leave 
a hiatus in the sequence of recent 
events. 

At the time the receiver was ap- 
pointed it was evident that while busi- 
ness seemed to be satisfactory, the re- 
ceipts were not sufficient to take care of 
operating expenses and depreciation. 
These receipts fell far short of provid- 
ing in addition any return on the in- 
vestment. As one of his first acts the 
receiver petitioned the Public Service 
Commission for an increase in fares. 
This petition was filed and heard and 
an increase granted. The increase, 
however, did not prove. satisfactory 
from an operating standpoint, and the 
receipts were not sufficient to meet 
operating expenses and depreciation. 

In consequence the receiver faced two 
alternatives. One was to continue the 
lines at an operating loss until the 
assets in the hands of the receiver were 
dissipated, and the other was to sell 
the certificates and rights to operate to 


facilities do 


the traction companies. It is apparent 
to Mr. Jones that the first course would 
result in the dissipation of all funds 
so that the creditors of the Indiana 
Red Ball lines would receive practically 
no dividend. On the other hand sale to 
the traction companies promised to 
bring additional money into the trust 
so that the creditors will receive some 
payment on their claims. The latter, 
therefore, seemed to Mr. Jones to be 
i proper course to follow. This he 
id. 

But to get back to the terminal. 
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When it was opened most of the bus 
lines were being operated on a basic 
fare of less than 2 cents a mile. The 
lines that survived were the ones whose 
operators had sought and received per- 
mission to increase fares to the basic 
3 cents a mile, which is the rate charged 
by the railways. 

From an annex to the electric railway 
terminal in Indianapolis buses are now 
alternating with interurban trains, ~ 
paralleling their rights-of-way but not 
competing, for the rates are practically 
the same and the running time is not 
materially different. 

The co-ordination of buses with in- 
terurban lines involves the establish- 
ment of new fare schedules on almost 
all lines, including those whose owners 
have recently received permission to in- 
crease rates to the level of the electric 
railway rates. 


Brooklyn Wants 77 Miles of Bus Routes 


Railways Prepared to Install 20 Routes on Service-at-Cost Basis 
Starting at 5 Cents—Excellent Statement of Place of 
Bus in Transportation Scheme 


HE Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 

Corporation and the Brooklyn City 
Railroad, operating practically all the 
surface lines in’ Brooklyn, applied on 
March 20 to the Board of Estimate for 
a franchise to operate 21 bus routes, 
of a total length of about 77 miles, in 
that borough.. 

The application was made by the 
C. I. & G. Bus Corporation, of which 
William S. Menden, president of the 
B.-M. T., is president. This company 
offered to start operation of all the 
proposed lines at a 5-cent fare, except 
the Ocean Parkway-Lafayette Avenue 
line, for which a 10-cent fare was 
asked, on condition that the franchise 
contract should contain a provision for 
cost of service and enable adjustments 
by which the rate of fare should from 
time to time be fixed to cover this cost. 
The company offers the city a return of 
3. per cent of its gross receipts. 

The bus corporation offered free 
transfer privileges between all bus 
lines, except the Rockaway Ferry line 
and the Ocean-Parkway-Lafayette 
Avenue line. It also offered free trans- 
fers to and from surface cars at 21 
points and undertook to obtain the 
consent of all the surface railroads in 
Brooklyn to the establishment of such 
bus routes as might be competitive. 

In regard to the general effect of bus 
operation, abandonment of _ surface 
lines, fare and terms of franchise and 
compensation to the city, the applica- 
tion read in part: 

Bus operations can be mainly of benefit 
only as feeder lines for outlying sections 
and for crosstown service where existing 
not cover. the_ territory 
adequately. Buses cannot be relied on 
exclusively to care for the traffic in busi- 


ness districts or other congested areas. 
The surface systems are vital and essen- 


tial parts of the transit facilities of 
Brooklyn, whatever may be the situation 
elsewhere. To confirm this, it is sufficient 


to point out that in the year ended June 
30, 1925, the surface lines of the B.-M. T. 
and of the Brooklyn City Railroad carried 
512,492,371 passengers and that the 
B.-M. T. rapid transit lines in Brooklyn, 
Manhattan and Queens carried 591,983,639 
passengers. In other words, the surface 
lines, carrying approximately 50 per cent 
of the total of the borough, are so essen- 
tial that they must remain to do their full 


share of the transit requirements of the 
borough. Both surface lines and rapid 
transit lines, however, can be supplemented 
by bus lines as herein indicated. 


According to the company a rate of 
fare which does not cover the cost of 
service is not in the interest of the 
public because the grantee cannot, 
under such circumstances, render the 
service the public demands. 

The company holds to the opinion 
that the best service to the public can 
be rendered under franchises granted 
for a reasonably long period. The bus 
corporation suggests 25 years, with 
the right in the city to terminate at 
any time upon one year’s notice, upon 
payment of the unamortized investment 
and with provisions whereby bus fran- 
chises may be shifted to other routes 


whenever the completion of rapid 
transit facilities or other conditions 
justify. 


The bus corporation is assured ample 
capital to equip and operate such 
borough-wide system of bus routes with 
the most modern and efficient equipment. 

In short, the franchise is intended to 
cover bus operation in Brooklyn, based 
on co-ordinating buses with the existing 
transportation lines. The application 
proposes to substitute buses for street 
cars only in the cases of three little 
shuttle lines which operate in the out- 
lying districts and none of which has 
ever earned operating expenses. 


Howe Buffalo Proposal Rejected 


By a vote of three to two, the City 
Council of Buffalo, N. Y., has rejected 
the application of Ernest M. Howe, 
Detroit, and the American National 
Omnibus Corporation for permission to 
operate 5-cent gas-electric buses over 
71.5 miles of streets on thirteen routes 
under a twenty-year franchise. The 
Council felt that in view of the failure 
of Mr. Howe and his associates to per- 
fect the financing plans of the new 
company no more consideration should 
be given to his proposals, which have 
delayed the solution of Buffalo’s trans- 
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portation problem for almost six 


' months. 


Consideration now will be given by 
the Buffalo City Council to the pro- 
posals of the International Railway and 
its subsidiary, the International Bus 
Corporation, for a unified traction-bus 
system covering all parts of the city. 
Three members of the City Council 
have taken a favorable stand toward 
the proposals of the International, 
which already has the support of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, Federa- 
tion of Business Men’s Associations 
and other organizations of the city. 


Adoption of Uniform Franchise 
in New York Expected by April 1 


Acting Mayor Joseph V. McKee of 
New York City, chairman of Mayor 
Walker’s transit conference which has 
been considering bus routes and fran- 
chises, announced on March 24 that he 
expected the way to be cleared within 
two weeks for the Board of Estimate 
to prepare for the awarding of bus 
franchises throughout the city, accord- 
ing to the tentative routes already laid 
out. He said: 


There will be virtually a uniform form 
of franchise for the entire city. It will 
stipulate the terms and conditions under 
which the various companies may proceed 
to operate bus lines. We have not yet 
reached any definite conclusion upon a 
uniform rate of fare. In come instances 
we may have to establish a zone system 
with fares in excess of 5 cents for long- 
distance rides. But we are _ bargaining 
with the several bidders with the sole pur- 
pose of getting for the city the best pos- 
sible terms and the most efficient and 
responsible service. 


The discussion on March 24 was of 
a general nature, but, according to Mr. 
McKee, the opinions expressed were so 
unanimous that he felt there was no 
doubt that the few remaining minor 
differences would be ironed out in a 
final meeting of the special committee 
set for March 27. 

It is believed, therefore, that the 
committee on March 31 will be in 
position to report to Mayor Walker 
and his associates of the Board of 
Estimate its recommendations concern- 
ing franchise terms, as well as routes. 


Proposal Includes Both Bus and 
Rapid Transit for Cincinnati 


Suggestions covering proposed use of 
the bus in several communities and a 
forecast of the utilization of the rapid 
transit system in the near future are 
embodied in a proposal submitted to 
the city administration of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, by Walter A. Draper, president of 
the Cincinnati Street Railway. The op- 
portunity is presented in alternative 
plans for transportation on that por- 
tion of Ludlow Avenue to be improved. 
It concerns the Clifton-Ludlow line in 
whole or in part, according to the plans 
adopted. The Clifton-Ludlow question 
is linked with the larger question of 
the rapid transit problem because there 
is a station of the system at Ludlow 
Avenue. One of the alternative plans 
provides for a bus service from Clifton 
to and from this station where pas- 
sengers would be transferred from buses 
to cars of the rapid transit system. 

On the question of the rapid transit 
line Mr. Draper referred to the com- 
pany’s report to the stockholders at the 
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annual meeting held on Jan. 27. Herein 
it was stated that the officials would 
endeavor to present the point from 
which they must view the possibility 
of its operation, viz., how the rapid 
transit line could be operated so that 
the resultant transportation system 
could be made to provide adequate and 
dependable transportation facilities for 
the metropolitan area of Cincinnati at 
a reasonable rate of fare, yet one that 
would make the project self-sustaining. 


Opposition Develops to Bill to 
Regulate Interstate Bus Traffic 


Considerable opposition developed at 
the hearings before the Senate commit- 
tee on interstate and foreign commerce 
at Washington on March 22-25 on the 
part of motor truck operators and 
others not only to the Cummins bill but 
to any form of regulation at this time. 
The Minnesota regulatory commission 
opposed relinquishing control over bus 
lines that used the state highways on 
the grounds that only a small part of 
the routes operated extended beyond 
the state boundaries and that if the 
present bill was enacted the commis- 
sion would lose control of its power of 
regulation over strictly intrastate lines. 

The bus men favored regulation as 
an abstract theory, but they were not 
in favor of the bill as introduced. The 
railroads, both steam and _ electric, 
favored the bill, as did the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners, although in conference 
prior to the opening of the hearing they 
conceded a part of the amendments de- 
sired by the bus operators represented 
by the legislative committee of the Bus 
Division of the American Automobile 
Association. 

The constitutionality of delegating 
federal authority to state regulatory 
commissions was questioned, as was the 
fact that contract carriers and private 
facilities did not come under the pro- 
visions of the bill. Witnesses also pro- 
tested that ostensible competitors were 
attempting to prevent the further de- 
velopment of the motor carrier indus- 
try. 

The truckmen called attention to the 
lack of power of the state regulatory 
bodies to function under the bill even 
if passed until enabling legislation had 
been enacted. In the meantime all the 
work of regulation would be thrown 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, now overburdened. 

Members of the committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce were not 
in agreement on the necessity and ad- 
visability of such regulation, if the 


questions asked witnesses are any 
criterion. 
Will Experiment with Buses on 


Branch Lines.—President Wesley W. 
Sargent of the Fitchburg & Leominster 
Street Railway, Fitchburg, Mass., an- 
nounced recently that the company was 
considering replacing trolleys with 
buses on the short branch lines. The 
railway now runs buses in conjunc- 
tion with the car service on the main 
lines, but desires to experiment with 
the buses on the short branch lines. 


Safe Drivers Rewarded.—Drivers of 
the Brown bus line of the Twin City 
Rapid Transit Company, Minneapolis, 


’ 
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Minn., who have served more than a 
year without accident have been pre- 
sented with a careful driving certifi- 
cate and an arm insignia marked “Safe 
Driver” in gold letters on black back- 
ground to be worn on the right arm. 
Two of the men had a record of three 
years. Twelve drivers were given the 
reward of merit. 


Interstate Line Ordered Not to Do 
Intrastate Business.—The Public Util- 
ity Commission of New Jersey on 
March 20 granted an order sought by 
the Erie Railroad and the Public Serv- 
ice Railway directing the Fontanella 
Bus Company, operating a Paterson- 
New York line, to stop doing an intra- 
State business in New Jersey. 

Railways Oppose Bus Applications.— 
Attorneys for the Rochester & Eastern 
Railway and the Ontario Motor Bus 
Lines, Inc., subsidiaries of the New 
York Central Railroad, at a hearing held 
in Rochester, N. Y., on March 12 op- 
posed an application for an operating 
certificate for a bus line from Canan- 
daigua to Geneva, N. Y.,-by way of 
Hopewell. The hearing was conducted 
by Public Service Commissioner Charles 
Van Voorhis. The railways contended 
that the proposed bus line would paral- 
lel their routes, which, they claim, give 
adequate service to the territory. 


Ohio Company Secures Control of 
Bus Company.—The Lorain-Amherst- 
South Amherst bus line has been ob- 
tained by the Southwestern Bus Com- 
pany of Cleveland, incorporated in 
Columbus on March 18. Its backers are 
officers or persons interested in the 
Cleveland, Southwestern Railway & 
Light Company—F. H. Wilson, presi- 
dent, who is head of the Southwestern 
Railway; C. J. Mayers, secretary and 
treasurer; Gardner Abbott, attorney; 
J. A. Nestor, and E. L. Hukill. The 
Lorain-South Amherst bus ran parallel 
to the railway’s tracks through a “sec- 
tion that could support one line but not 
two,” according to President Wilson. 


Would Replace Cars with Buses.— 
The East St. Louis & Suburban Railway 
has applied to the City Council of Belle- 
ville, Ill., for permission to abandon its 
two city railway divisions and replace 
them with bus service. Interurban 
service would not be changed under the 
plan. Two street cars now operate on 
the Illinois Street division and one car 
on the Louisville & Nashville depot di- 
vision. The bus service will be extended 
into additional territory if the applica- 
tion is granted. 

Seeks New Bus Certificate ——The Los 
Angeles Railway has applied to the 
California Railroad Commission for a 
certificate to operate motor coach serv- 
ice along Manchester Avenue in the 
city of Inglewood to Manchester Ave- 
nue and Compton Avenue in the county 
of Los Angeles. 

New Service Arranged.—Faster and 
more direct railway-bus passenger 
service will be provided by the Wis- 
consin Motor Bus Lines to Elkhorn, 
Delevan and Beloit. There will be 
through bus line service from Racine 
to Beloit connecting at Burlington with 
interurban trains of the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Company. 
Scheduled running time between Mil- 
waukee and Beloit will be cut 40 
minutes under this arrangement. 
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- Financial and Corporate 


270-Mile Texas Road 
Reports 


Earnings of Texas Electric Railway, 
Operating Interurban and City 
Systems, Hold Up Well 


Gross earnings of the Texas Electric 
Railway, Dallas, Tex., from operation 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1925, were 
$2,862,114. The operating expenses and 
taxes for the year totaled $1,524,615. 
Regular dividends on first and second 
preferred stocks were paid at the rate 
of 7 per cent per annum. The dividends 
upon common stock were paid at the 
rate of 1 per cent a quarter for the 
first half of the year. During the year 
the company spent $389,915 on the 
physical property, or $35,598 in excess 
of the mortgage requirement. Since 
1917 it has spent for these purposes 
$4,139,892, or $692,926 in excess of what 
its mortgage required it to spend. The 
management has set aside, with ap- 
proval of the directors, an additional 
sum of $100,000 from surplus into re- 
newal and replacement reserve, to be 
used as found necessary and advisable 
for further maintenance and upbuilding 
of the property. 

Since its organization the company 
has constantly followed the policy of 
reinvesting its surplus earnings and 
reserves in the improvement of the 
property. During this time it has so 
invested $1,974,384. Of this amount, 
$878,775 represents fundable invest- 
ments, against which new securities 
have not been sold. In addition, it has 
expended approximately $275,000 in ter- 
minal properties in Dallas and Waco 
and improvements thereon, which will 
become fundable upon the payment of 
the balance due upon the purchase price 
thereof. There was expended during 
the year for additions and improve- 
ments to the property the sum of 
$142,169. 

During 1925 the passenger service 
was substantially improved. A large 
quantity of ballast was distributed and 
tracks otherwise bettered. Additional 
substations were provided, with great 
advantage to power distribution. The 
train schedules upon all divisions were 
shortened. During the year street car 
service to certain sections of both Deni- 
son and Sherman was discontinued and 
bus service substituted therefor. These 
abandoned lines were largely upon un- 
paved streets and the tracks have been 
removed therefrom. 

In the estimate of receipts and expen- 
ditures for 1926 submitted by Mr. Mar- 
tin, vice-president and general manager, 
a special effort was made to be conser- 
vative. Under this estimate the income 
will be sufficient to provide for all oper- 
ating expenses, taxes, interest, divi- 
dends upon preferred stocks, the trans- 
fer of the usual $100,000 to renewal 
and replacement reserve and a substan- 
tial addition to surplus. The drought 
of 1925 has been broken by abundant 
winter rains. This greatly improves 
the outlook in this section of Texas 


and in the words of the management it 
justifies the hope that the actual earn- 
ings for the year will exceed this 
advance estimate. 

On Jan. 1, 1925, bus competition with 
the company’s lines existed only be- 
tween Hillsboro and Waco, a distance 
of 34 miles. During March, 1925, bus 
service was installed between Dallas 
and McKinney, a distance of 32 miles. 
Just at the close of the year bus line 
service was established between Dallas 
and Waco by way of Alvarado to Hills- 
boro, and paralleling the line between 
Hillsboro and Waco. A careful check 
made from time to time of these bus 


lines discloses that their average gross © 


earnings fall far short of actual oper- 


INCOME ACCOUNT OF TEXAS ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY FOR THE YEAR ENDED DEC. 31; 
1925, AND SUMMARY OF SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


Gross earnings from operations.......... 


$2,362,114 
Operating expenses and taxes..........« 


1,524,615 
Net earnings from operations......... $837,498 
Add: Interest on bank balances, etc..... 586 


Total net earnings before depreciation... $838,084 
Interest’ deductions acces. visas sa cws vice 426,321 
Surplus net income before depreciation... $411,763 


SuMMARY OF SuRPLUS ACCOUNT 


Balance January 1, 1925, per previous 


TOPOL Tack t Oee O F's» ealetalere ote 0 $1,444,861 
Add: Surplus net income for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1925, as 
abovess. uc tentateeieeie seins s 2 $411,763 
Sundry Surplus Credits: 
Refund of 1921 and 1922 
federal taxes with interest, 
less expenses in connection 
therewith zac, crc. Gare ama 31,645 
Profit onsale ofrealestate.... 22,475 465,884 
$1,910,745 
Deduct: Provision for renewals 
and replacements.........-.- $100,000 
Dividends Declared: 
On first preferred stock...... $119,635 
On second preferred stock.... 210,000 
On common stock........... 120,000 
Sundry Surplus Charges: 
Additional provision for 1924 
federal taxes.......... be... |) 92,900 
Loss on investments written 
down to nominal values..... 3,996 556,131 


Surplus balance, Dee. 31, 1925, per 


balance sheet........cceeeeeee $1,354,614 


ating and maintenance costs, and it is 
not believed that this competition will 
be permanent. 

The cities of Denison, Sherman, 
McKinney and Waxahachie have passed 
ordinances to regulate and restrict the 
operation of buses through these munic- 
ipalities. The feeling of the manage- 
ment is that while these municipal ordi- 
nances are helpful, they do not fully 
meet the situation. This can be most 
effectively done by state legislation. 

As usual, most of the accident of 
consequence resulted from collisions 
with automobiles at highway crossings. 
With the enforcement of the law 
against excessive speed practically sus- 
pended, and with no law requiring vehi- 
cles to stop or reduce speed before 
going over railroad crossings, autos 
eontinue to race across places of danger 
in flagrant disregard of all rules of 
safety. Jack Beall, president of the 


€ 


interurban, says that in spite of all the 
“Safety First’ crusades, in spite of all 
the glaring newspaper headlines tell- 
ing of the grisly harvest of death upon 
the highways, and in spite of the 
knowledge that more people were killed 
by automobiles last year in the United 
States than now live in some of the 
populous counties of Texas, and more 
people injured than now live in the city 
of Dallas, this tournament with death 
goes on. He says that something 
should be done, and done at the earliest 
possible time, to stop this destructive 
waste of human life and human effi- 
ciency. It should be done not to save 
the expense of such accidents to the 
railroad companies, but for the higher 
and better purpose of protecting those 
who will become the victims of these 
road tragedies. 


Rochester Appraisal Suit 
Set for April 1 


Trial. of the suit of the city of 
Rochester for a revaluation of the 
Rochester lines of the New York State 
Railways is set for April 1 in the Su- 


preme Court, Justice Adolph J. Roden- ~ 


beck presiding. It had previously been 
scheduled for March 3. The valuation 
as fixed by the service-at-cost contract 
under which the lines are operated is 
$19,216,000. The traction company con-— 
tends that the city forfeited its right 
to obtain a review because it failed to 
oppose the appraisal figures when the 
matter came before the Public Service 
Commission. The present valuation 
was fixed by three appraisers in 1921. 
The city maintains that the valuation 
is too high. 


Suit to Establish Status of 
St. Louis 4s 


Milton Von Boston has carried to the 
United States Supreme Court his fight 
to have the $30,000,000 of general 4s 
of the United Railways, St. Louis, Mo:, 
declared either due and payable or in 
default so that foreclosure of the mort- 
gage securing the bonds may be had. 
He wants a writ of certiorari to review 
the finding of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. The District 
Court dismissed Von Boston’s petition 
and the Circuit Court of Appeals sus- 
tained that ruling, holding that no de- 
faults existed under the general 4s 
mortgage. The reorganization plans 
for the United Railways contemplate 
leaving the $30,000,000 mortgage un- 
disturbed. Should the high court decide 
to review the case it will not delay the 
reorganization, attorneys declare. 


New Company Takes Over 
Properties at Lincoln, Neb. 


Unification of all heat and electric 
properties of the Lincoln Traction Com- 
pany and all gas and electrie properties 
of the Lincoln Gas & Electrie Light 
Company, Lincoln, Neb., into a new 
corporation has been authorized by an 
order of the Nebraska Railway Com- 
mission. The new corporation will be 
known as the Lincoln Public Service 
Company. Under the terms of the 
order the Lincoln Gas & Electrie Light 
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Company will cease to do business, but 
the Lincoln Traction Company will con- 
tinue to operate the traction system. 

The operating officials of the new 
company are: B..J. Denman, president; 
C. N. Chubb, vice-president; O. J. Shaw, 
vice-president and general manager, 
and O. R. Mallat, assistant secretary. 

The budget for the year for these 
properties is $1,852,157. A substantial 
portion of this amount is to be spent 
on railway construction. Traffic ex- 
perts connected with the United Light 
& Railways Company, by which the 
Lincoln properties are controlled, have 
been making a thorough study of the 
Lincoln street railway situation for 
many weeks to the end that greater 
economy of operation and greater effi- 
ciency and better service may be 
achieved. 


New Financial Control for 
California Road 


Control of the Central California 
Traction Company, Stockton, Cal., by 
either the Southern Pacific or the Santa 
Fé would not be in the public interest. 
This is the opinion of Ralph R. Holster, 
an examiner for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In a report to the 
commission he recommends that the 
proceeding be held open to afford an 
opportunity to formulate a plan 
whereby the traction company can be 
taken over jointly by the two railroads 
mentioned. and the Western Pacific. 
The Central California Company oper- 
ates 70 miles of overhead trolley and 
third rail line in service akin to that 
performed by the steam railroads in 
the same territory. 


Another Customer-Ownership 
Campaign in New Jersey 


The Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey plans another campaign of 
stock selling through its employees on 
April 1, when 50,000 shares of 6 per 
cent cumulative preferred will be of- 
fered at $100 a share and accrued 
dividend, either for cash or on terms of 
$10 down and $10 a share per month, 
the amount of accrued dividend to be 
included in the last installment paid. 
Interest at the rate of 6 per cent an- 
nually will be paid on such install- 
ments, adjustments being made when 
the stock is delivered. 
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Net Income on New York 
State Railways Lower 


The net income of the New York 
State Railways, Rochester, N. Y., for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1925, was $760,- 
139, against $1,036,407 for the year 
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Present plans are to sell the prop- 
erty on April 27 at public auction. 
Arthus Perkins, Hartford, will be in 
charge. It is expected A. William 
Sperry, New Haven; Walter P. Schwabe 
and James Turnbull will appraise the 


property. 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS OF NEW YORK STATE RAILWAYS—YEARS ENDED DEC. 31 


Railway operating revenues 


Railway operating expenses (including depreciation) . 


Earned on common stock 
Note—2} per cent was paid in 1925. 


ended Dec. 31, 1924. The comparative 
statement for the years 1925 and 1924 
are shown in the accompanying state- 
ment. 


Foreclosure of Hartford & Spring- 
field Set for April 27 


An order has been issued to fore- 
close the property of the Hartford & 
Springfield Street Railway, Warehouse 
Point, Conn. The foreclosure is based 
on default of the payment of $600,000 
of bonds standing against the property. 
In addition $260,000 in interest is in 
default. 

Lucius F. Robinson, who presented 
the case, and Judge Christopher L. 
Avery, who signed the foreclosure 
papers, were bitter in their criticism 
of the present condition, under which 
interstate bus companies are permitted 
to operate in the State of Connecticut 
without being subject to the control of 
the Public Utilities Commission. Judge 
Avery said the condition was intol- 
erable. 

Mr. Robinson said that six months 
ago the future of the Hartford & 
Springfield Street Railway seemed to be 
most promising, but that wholesale 
competition in interstate service has 
been a severe blow. 


mee 7,199,139 


$2,828,766 
1,247 


$2,830,014 


1925 1924 
ie $10,027,906 $10,358,198 
7,257,744 


$3,100,453 
665 


$3,101,119 

695,146 7113305 

$2,134,868 $2,389,814 

132/942 125,071 

$2,267,810 $2,514,886 

1,507,671 1,478,478 

$760,138 $1,036,407 

32,664 34°6 

(5%) 193,125 (5%) 193,125 

.. (2.68%) $534,349 (4.05%) $808,645 


Before the sale takes place the bond- 
holders’ protective committee will re- 
organize. Receiver Harrison B. Free- 
man has operated the road since 1918. 
Mr. Robinson states these is no assur- 
ance that reorganization can be ef- 
fected. 

During the past year $100,000 was 
spent by Mr. Freeman for fourteen new 
buses. An effort will be made to get 
an abatement of the $79,000 gross rev- 
enue taxes due the state. 


Bonds of Detroit United 
in Demand 


Heavy buying of the 4% per cent first 
consolidated bonds of the Detroit 
United Railway, Detroit, Mich., now in 
receivership, was the feature of bond 
trading on March 18. These bonds 
advanced to 964, a new high price since 
1923, and closed at 95, up four points on 
the day. According to the Wall Street 
Journal there were many rumors afloat 
that the company would be out of re- 
ceivership at an early date, but persons 
familiar with the situation declared 
this was improbable. As that paper 
sees it the real basis for the advance is 
probably due to the fact that the city 
of Detroit, which has pledged itself to 


*The three index numbers marked with an asterisk are com- 


puted by Mr. Richey, as follows: 


population. 


Fares index is average street 
railway fare in all United States cities with a population of 50,000 
or over except New York City, and weighted according to 
“Street Railway Materials index is relative average 
price of materials (including fuel) used in street railway opera- 
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materials. 


these roads. 


tion and maintenance, weighted according to average use of such 
Wages index is relative average maximum hourly 
wage of motormen, conductors and operators on 144 of the largest 
street and interurban railways operated in the United States, 
weighted according to the number of such men employed. on 
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pay the company $500,000 semi-annually 
for certain property purchased, has 
made a payment which according to 
agreement must be used to retire $500,- 
000 face amount of the 43 per pene 
bonds. 


Preferred Stock Sold to New 
Orleans Customers 


Thirty-two thousand shares of pre- 
ferred stock of the New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., New Orleans, La., were 
offered on March 17 to consumers and 
employees of the company. The stock 
has been authorized by the Commission 
Council of New Orleans, and the funds 
derived from the sale are to be used 
in paying for the properties of the 
Consumers and the Citizens companies, 
which were acquired by the New 
Orleans Public Service last December. 
In speaking of the matter, Herbert B. 
Flowers, president of the company, 
said: 

A year and a half ago Public Service, 
mainly through its employees, disposed of 
15,000 shares of preferred stock to New 
Orleans residents. The stock was offered 
at $96 and then at $97 a share. It is now 
quoted at $102 a share. 

We could dispose of this entire block of 
new preferred stock in the Hast, but we 
want local consumers to become interested 


in the properties aS owners, and are offer- 


ing it for sale to our customers and 


employees. 


Protective Committees for Indian- 
apolis & Cincinnati Holders 


Committees were appointed on March 
18 to represent the interests of holders 
of $2,600,000 of outstanding bonds of 
the Indianapolis, & Cincinnati Traction 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., and its 
underlying companies. The first meet- 
ing was in the interest of the holders 
of $586,000 of bonds of the Indianapolis 
& Southeastern Traction Company. 
This ‘group appointed a committee 
made up of George A. Ball, Frederick 
D. Rose and Lloyd Kimbrough, all of 
Muncie; Fletcher M. Durbin, Chicago, 
and Fred C. Dickson, Indianapolis. The 
Indiana Trust Company, Indianapolis, 
was named as the depository. 

Later a second group, representing 
holders of $414,000 of bonds of the 
Indianapolis, Shelbyville & Southeast- 
ern Traction Company, met and elected 
a committee composed of George C. 
Forrey, Indianapolis; James A. Siga- 
foose, Moundsville, W. Va.; Frank 
Bopp, Indianapolis; L. A. Coleman, 
Wheeling, W. Va., and C. E. Frantzen, 
Dunkirk, N. Y. This group named the 
Fletcher American National Bank as 
depository. 

A third group representing the In- 
dianapolis & Cincinnati Traction Com- 
pany, owner of the two underlying com- 
panies and also of the Connersville line, 
met in the afternoon and named the 
following committee: George A. Ball, 
F. D. Rose and J. L. Kimbrough, Mun- 
cie; John J. Appel, Indianapolis; John 
T. Beasley, Terre Haute; C. L. Asmann, 
Cleveland, Ohio, representing the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, and an unnamed 
representative of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
The Fletcher Savings & Trust Company 
was named depository for this com- 
mittee. The committee represents 
bonds that are now outstanding to a 
total of $1,600,000. 
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Toledo Has Deficit in February 


Despite a gain in average daily pas- 
senger travel of 4,608 revenue pas- 
sengers to 144,743 in February the Com- 


- munity Traction Company at Toledo 


showed a deficit of $8,613. There were 
4,052,798 revenue passengers. 

The greater part of the loss in 
revenue was from other than passen- 
ger revenue—track rentals and miscel- 
laneous revenues showing a decided 
decrease as compared with February, 
1925. Operating charges totaled $210,- 
077 and ratio of these to gross revenue 
was 71.35 per cent. During the first 
two months of 1926 the net deficit was 
$12.402, compared with a surplus of 
$12,473 last year. 


14 Per Cent Increase in Pas- 
sengers in Detroit in February 


The Department of Street Railways 
at Detroit, Mich., reports a balance of 
net income for February, 1926, of $39,- 
331 after the payment of sinking fund 
charges, compared with $38,461 in Feb- 
ruary, 1925, so that the past month 
shows an increase over that of Febru- 
ary, 1925, of $870, or 2.3 per cent. 

During February, 1926, 41,056,661 
passengers were carried by the rail 
lines and 1,542,257 by the coach lines, 
a total of 42,598,918 passengers, com- 
pared with 37,295,539 passengers car- 
ried in February, 1925, divided 36,976,- 
608 rail lines and 318,931 coach lines. 
In other words 5,303,379, or 14.2 per 
cent, more passengers were. carried in 
February, 1926, than in February, 1925. 

Railway revenue car-miles in Febru- 
ary, 1926, were 4,527,663, compared 
with 3,945,292 in February, 1925, an 
increase of 582,371 miles, or 14.7 per 
cent. Coach revenue miles in February, 
1926, were 520,689, compared with 123,- 
075 in February, 1925. 

The net revenue from all sources in 
February, 1926, was $458,275, after 
allowing for railway operating ' and 
coach operating. expenses, totaling 
$1,571,512. From the net revenue from 
all sources $219,474 was deducted for 
taxes and interest on funded debt. 

The net income after deductions for 
items listed previously is $238,801 for 
the month. From this amount, total 
sinking fund provisions are made to the 
amount of $199,469, leaving a balance 
of $39,331 for the month. 

The ratio of railway operating ex- 
penses to railway operating revenue for 
the month was 75.94 per cent, compared 
with 68.64 per cent for the similar 
months in 1925. The ratio of coach 
operating expenses to coach operating 
revenue was 111.97 per cent for Feb- 
ruary, compared with 133.11 per cent 
for February, 1925. For the year 
ended Feb. 28, 1926, the ratio of rail- 
way operating expenses was 74.51 per 
cent and the similar ratio for the 
coaches was 97.54 per cent. 


Railway Sells Bus Line 
to Competitor 


R. L. May, operating the Alexandria, 
Barcroft & Washington Rapid Transit 
Line and the Columbia Pike Bus Line, 
purchased on March 25 the equipment 
and operating rights of the Alexandria 
Suburban Motor Vehicle 


Company, . 
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which is a subsidiary of the Washing- 
ton Virginia Railway, extending from 
Alexandria to Braddock and Washing- 
ton, and from Alexandria to the 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Semi- 
nary. With the transfer of certificates 
held in Virginia and the District of 
Columbia, Mr. May gains a monopoly of 
the highway transportation system in 
the territory served. The Alexandria 
Suburban Motor Vehicle Company will 
still continue, it is understood, its line 
from Washington to Falls Church and 
Fairfax. 


A Five-for-One Split Up at Tampa.— 
A special meeting of stockholders of the 
Tampa Electric Company, Tampa, Fla., 
will be held on April 6 to’ vote on the 
proposition to change the capital stock 
from $100 par to no par. It is proposed 
to exchange the present 62,000 shares of 
$100 par for 310,000 shares of no par. 


Net Income Increases.—For the eight- 
month period ended Feb. 28, 1926, the 
total operating revenues of the Brook- 
lyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was $29,522,318, 
against $28,384,142 for a similar period 
ended February, 1925. Total operating 
expenses increased from $18,608,755 to 
$19,249,878 for the eight months endea 
February, 1926. The net income for the 
current year was $3,648,346, against 
$3,255,476 for the eight-month period 
ended Feb. 28, 1925. 

Change in Directors of Holding Com- 
pany.—The directorate of the Georgia 
Light, Power & Railways Company has 
been completely changed. Those who 
resigned were John D. Everitt, presi- 
dent; F. B. Lasher, vice-president, and 
H. M. Earle, Lloyd Robinson, W. H. 
Felton and F. W. Leach, directors. 
Directors elected to succeed them were 
P. A. Wallace, Henry L. O’Brien, 
Grover M. Sullivan, George J. John- 
stone, Arthur J. Egan and B. M. Shan- 
ley. Paul W. Fisher, secretary, was 
the only director re-elected. The com- 
pany controls the Macon Railway & 
Light Company. 

Surplus on Interborough for Eight 
Months.—For the eight months ended 
Feb. 28, 1926, the total revenue of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
New York, N. Y., from all sources was 
$40,468,193, an increase of $1,910,619 
over the corresponding period of last 
year. This increase is partly accounted 
for by the receipt in July, 1925, of a 
cash payment of $770,000 as part con- 
sideration for the new advertising con- 
tract, which became effective Nov. 1, 
1925. There was no similar payment 
in the previous year. Operating ex- 
penses, taxes and rentals paid to the 
city for the old subway increased 
$478,736. Income deductions increased 
$259,696. The net result for the eight 
months was a surplus of $924,486. 


Receipts Lower in Seattle——The re- 
ceipts of the Seattle Municipal Railway, 
Seattle, Wash., for January and Feb- 
ruary of this year were approximately 
$1,000 a day less than for the similar 
two months of 1925. During January, 
1925, the average daily receipts were 
$17,993, while for January of this year 
the average receipts were $16,928. For 
February last year the daily average 
was $16.920 and for February, 1926, it 
was $15,880. 
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Personal Items 


Charles Day a Pennsylvania 
Director 


Charles Day, Philadelphia, was 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Pennsylvania Railroad on 
March 24, filling the vacancy which 
has existed since the death on Feb. 
17 last of George Wood. 

Mr. Day is president of Day & Zim- 
mermann, Inc., a well-known Philadel- 
phia engineering firm. During the 
World War he rendered distinguished 
‘service as special representative of the 
Secretary of War on tours and observa- 
tions through England and France. He 
was also a member of the Army War 
Council, a trustee of the United States 
Shipping Board’s Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, a member of the com- 
mittee of observation reporting on 
shipyard conditions, a member of the 
storage committee of the General 
Munitions Board and of the depot 
board appointed by the Secretary of 
War. 

Born in Philadelphia on May 15, 
1879, Mr. Day was graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1899. 
After a varied engineering experience 
he became a member of the firm of 
Dodge & Day, specializing in engineer- 
ing, management and _ construction 
work. 

In 1911 Mr. Day became president of 
the firm of Day & Zimmermann, Inc. 
He has done notable work in the con- 
struction, equipment and management 
of industrial and public utility plants, 
and is an officer and director in a num- 
ber of public utility properties. For 
several years he was a lecturer before 
the graduate schools of business ad- 
ministration at Harvard and Columbia 
Universities. He is a trustee of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Franklin 
Institute and the Williamson Free 
School of Mechanical Trades. He is a 
member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


W. H. Lemons, formerly secretary of 
the Rockford & Interurban Railway, 
Rockford, Ill., resigned on the forma- 
tion of the new Rockford Electric Com- 
pany. Ilis place has been filled by 
F. A. Lee as general auditor. 


H. A. Bentzinger, Sigourney, Iowa, 
will succeed his brother, Dan D. Bent- 
zinger, as superintendent of the railway 
division of the Iowa Southern Utilities 
‘Company in Burlington, Iowa, when the 
latter goes to Centerville to take an ex- 
ecutive position under Manager Buhl- 
man. H. A. Bentzinger takes up his 
duties April 5. He has been with the 
utility company fourteen years. 


J. de Rytter Kielland, managing engi- 
neer Oslo Street Railway, Oslo, Nor- 
way, is on a visit to this country to 
study American electric railway condi- 
tions. The railway system in Oslo 
(formerly known as Christiania) is 
one of the largest and most progressive 


in Seandinavia. Its equipment includes 
167 motor cars and 186 trail cars and 
the system carried about 88,000,000 
passengers in 1925. In distinction from 
most European tramway systems, a flat 
fare is charged with no transfers. Mr. 
Kielland expects to be in this country 
for about a month. 


C. F. Handshy President Illinois 
Association 


C. F. Handshy, special representative 
of the Illinois Traction System, Peoria, 
Ill., was for the second time in his long 
and active experience elected president 
of the Illinois Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in Spring- 
field, Ill, March 17 and 18. He served 
a previous term as president of the 
same organization in 1917. 

Practically all of Mr. Handshy’s life 


C. F. Handshy 


has been spent in railway work. As a 
boy in his teens he learned telegraphy, 
and in 1884 entered the employ of the 
Wabash Railroad as a telegraph oper- 
ator. He progressed through the posi- 
tions of train dispatcher, assistant 
chief dispatcher and chief dispatcher 
to trainmaster. 

In 1907 he entered electric railway 
work when he became superintendent 
of transportation of the interurban 
lines of the Illinois Traction System. 
He was later made general superin- 
tendent of the interurban lines. In 1913 
he became assistant general manager 
and on Jan. 1, 1921, was promoted to 
general manager. Recently he has 
acted as special representative of the 
company, with headquarters at Spring- 
field. . 

Mr. Handshy’s re-election as presi- 
dent of the Illinois association is a 
fitting recognition of his long and ac- 
tive interest in the development of the 
industry in Illinois... 


Frank W. Holaday, formerly con- 
nected with the Kansas City Railways, 
Kansas City, Mo., has been selected to 
succeed A. M. Farrell as district man- 


ager of the Oshkosh, Wis., branch and 
general superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Wisconsin Power & Eight 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Adolf Blunk General 
Superintendent at St. Joseph 


Adolf Blunk has been made general 
superintendent of the railway depart- 
ment of the St. Joseph Railway, Light, 
Heat & Power Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo. He has been with the company 
only since last November, going to St. 
Joseph from the New York office of 
Henry L. Doherty & Company. His 
career started as an employee of the 
Union Pacific Railroad in the mainte- 
nance of way department. Then he went 
to the Toledo Railways & Light Company 
as a junior engineer. 

The war interrupted his work. Fol- 
lowing a discharge from the army Mr. 
Blunk resumed his service with Doherty 
companies by joining the forces of the 
Durham Public Service Company, Dur- 
ham, N. C., as railway engineer. Next 
came a period with the Toledo & 
Western Railway at Sylvania, Ohio, as 
master mechanic, trainmaster and then 
purchasing agent. Later Mr. Blunk 
went with the Ohio Public Service Com- 
pany at Mansfield, Ohio, as railway 
engineer and superintendent of the gas 
department. He then became identi- 
fied with the Portsmouth Public Service 
Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, as super- 
intendent of railways. It was from 
Portsmouth that he went to the New 
York office and thence to St. Joseph. 
Mr. Blunk is a native of Nebraska. He 
received his engineering education at 
the University of Nebraska. 


George M. Moore has resigned as 
electrical engineer for the Grand River 


.Valley Railway, Grand Junction, Col., 


to join the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, a steam railroad. 


John T. Porter, master mechanic of 
the Northern Texas Traction Company, 
Fort Worth, Tex., has been transferred 
to the Virginia Electric & Power Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va. His successor 
is George .Hoskins, formerly general 
foreman. Both properties are under 
Stone & Webster management. 


John A. Collier, formerly district 
superintendent of the London County 
Council Tramways, but lately assistant 
to the traffic manager of the United 
Automobile Services, Lowestoft, Eng- 
land, has become assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the Sao Paulo Tram- 
way, Light & Power Company. He 
sailed for Brazil on Feb. 27 after a two 
weeks tour which included the inspec- 
tion of the street railways in Toronto, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, Newark and New York. Be- 
fore he sailed Mr. Collier expressed his 
appreciation of the courtesies extended 
to him by the managements in the cities 
he visited. 


Charlton Ogburn, at one time an 
attorney of Savannah, Ga., has been 
appointed vice-president by the G. E. 
Barrett Company; New York, <nvest- 
ment bankers?! In 1919 he was appointed 
executive secretary of the Federal 
Electric Railways Commission. During 
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the war he was in charge of the elec- 
tric railway division of the National 
War Labor Board, which fixed wages 
on 130 electric railways in nearly ail 
the principal cities. In many later 
wage arbitrations Mr. Ogburn was per- 
sonal arbitrator, chosen by both the 
companies and the trainmen. Since 
1921 Mr. Ogburn has been engaged in 
the practice of law in New York. 


Obituary 


Randal Morgan 


Randal Morgan, well known in pub- 
lie utility circles, died at his home in 
Philadelphia, Pa., on March 20. At the 
time of his death he was chairman of 
the executive and finance committee of 
the United Gas Improvement Company, 
with holdings in the Charleston Con- 
solidated Railway & Lighting Company, 
Connecticut Railway & Lighting Com- 
pany, Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
pany, Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey and other properties. He 
started his career in the Lancaster Iron 
Works, but a year later entered the law 
office of his elder brother, Charles E. 
Morgan, Jr. In 1877 he was admitted 
to the bar and later became a member 
of his brother’s firm, Morgan & Lewis. 


Because of his devotion to cases involy- , 
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ing corporation law, in which he ac- 
quired a reputation of singular ability, 
the United Gas Improvement Company 
in 1882 made him its counsel. In 1892 
he was elected third vice-president and 
general counsel, in 1904 second vice- 
president and in 1912 first vice-presi- 
dent. Gradually he extended his work 
until he had assumed a leading part in 
the corporation’s finances, eventually 
receiving the direction of its affairs as 
president. He headed the trustees of 
the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he had been a student. Mr. Morgan 
was 72 years old. 


Charles W. Richards, for the last 
seven years general agent of the Denver 
& Interurban Railroad (Kite Route), 
operating between Denver and Boulder, 
Col., died in Denver on March 19. 
Thirty-five years of his life were de- 
voted to railroading. 

James S. Hemingway, formerly 
president of the Fair Haven & Westville 
Street Railway, now included in the 
Connecticut Company, died on March 
15 in New Haven, Conn., at the age 
of 65. He was also a director of the 
New Haven Gas Light Company, the 
Security Insurance Company and the 
Central New England Railroad. At the 
time of his death Mr. Hemingway was 
vice-president of the Second National 
Bank and _ secretary-treasurer of the 
New Haven Savings Bank. 


Manufactures and the Markets 


Sree 
News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Six-Wheel Company Makes Air 
Brakes Standard Equipment 


Continuing its policy of developing a 
bus which will conform as closely as 
possible to the high standards of trac- 
tion companies, the Six-Wheel Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, is equipping all 
Safeway six-wheel motor coaches with 
Westinghouse air brakes. 

In deciding on this step the manufac- 
turers had in mind the necessity of in- 
creasing the factor of safety in bus 
operation. The construction of the Six- 
Wheel bus, which combines the positive 


action of four-wheel brakes (all on the 
rear wheels) and an unusually large 
braking area, has always appealed 
strongly to railway men. Now, with 
the change to air brakes, the retard- 
ing ability of the six-wheeler is greatly 
increased and at the same time the 
driver is relieved of fatigue caused by 
continued manipulation of mechanical 
brakes. 

It is also expected that the installa- 
tion of air brakes will minimize main- 
tenance troubles and will prolong the 
life of the brakes, an important item 
where fleets are operated. 


St. Louis Extends Activities 


AMERICAN KATLWAT 
ZRPR Eee 


The St. Louis Car Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., has entered the steam rail- 
road field with the construction of 
twenty all-steel baggage cars for the 


Pennsylvania Railroad. The cars are 
63 ft. 74 in. in length, 9 ft. 9% in. in 
width and weigh 87,100 lb. Delivery of 
the units is now being made. 
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Brill and Westinghouse Are Hosts 
at Demonstration 


Standing not upon the order of its 
going, the group of interested specta- 
tors which had gathered to participate 
in the preliminary demonstration run 
of the Brill-Westinghouse 73-ft. gas- 
electric car for the Boston & Maine 
Railroad got off to a flying start from 
the Brill plant in Philadelphia on Tues- 
day, March 23. But while the start ~ 
may have been flying, the balance of 
the run was anything but that, due to 
the fact that the Pennsylvania had 
other plans for its through tracks on 
that morning. However, speed was no 
criterion of the value of the trip. . 

Sped on their way by a farewell 

wave from J. W. Rawle, vice-president 
of the J. G. Brill Company, the group 
present put in the time to good ad- 
vantage on the run between Philadel- 
phia and Trenton, N. J., in examining 
the power plant of the 250-hp. car, try- 
ing out the Pullman-like comfort of 
the seats and noting the smooth-riding 
characteristics of the car itself. Much 
amusement was occasioned when some 
one discovered in one of the morning 
papers the statement that gas-electrics 
would soon -eliminate the “horrible, 
smoke-belching locomotive.” 
f Vague rumors were heard of large 
impending purchases of this type of 
equipment for branch line service on 
various railroads. The present car, 
which is the largest yet to be built for 
use in. this country, will seat 92 
persons and weighs, without load, 110,- 
000 lb. The Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company furnished the 
complete motive power equipment, con- 
sisting of a Brill-Westinghouse 250-hp., 
six-cylinder gasoline engine directly 
connected to a 170-kw. generator which 
supplies energy for two 140-hp., 600- 
volt traction motors mounted on the 
forward truck. The car was completely 
assembled by the J. G. Brill Company. 
The body is of light-weight steel. 
Roller bearings are provided to insure 
smooth and efficient operation. 

Commenting upon the relative ad- 
vantages of the 72-ft. car as compared 
with smaller units, T. H. Murphy, gen- 
eral engineer Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, said: 


The economies of gas-electric car opera- 
tion are dependent upon several factors. 
Among these are low weight of equipment 
and the passenger load ratio. The most 
desirable and economical field for the gas- 
electric unit is one where the load capacity 
required is reasonably small but constant 
and where the engine power plant can be 
so designed’ that the full power is used 
continuously. - Until recently only 60-ft. 
cars, and smaller ones, have been con- 
structed to meet various service condi- 
tions. Such units as these have been built 
with power plant capacity for either single 
car or trailer operation. The smaller car 
when suitable for trailer operation is a 
very flexible unit, but not the most eco- 
nomical unless the trailer operation is 
continuous. Where service conditions are 
such that the loads are small and prac- 
tically constant, and where the capacity of 
the 73-ft. car is adequate for the service, 
there is no doubt that it will prove to be 
the most economical as its operating costs 
will prove lower than the single motor car 
unit with a trailer or the steam train. 


The present unit is one of the three 
purchased by the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road from the Brill and Westinghouse 
companies, the two other units being 
standard 60-ft. cars. These have al- 
ready been delivered. 
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Walter J. Cummings Says Outlook for Railways 


Never Brighter 


President of Cummings Car & Coach Company Points to Improvement 
in Basic Conditions in Forecasting Prosperous Future—Money for 
Development Will be Available When Bankers Understand Situation 


6 HE outlook for the electric rail- 
way industry has never been 
brighter,” declared Walter J. 

Cummings, president of the Cummings 
Car & Coach Company, in discussing 
the status of the industry. “Its re- 
covery is not a thing for the future. 
This has already been accomplished in 
the sense that fundamental conditions 
necessary for the industry’s prosperity 
have so changed in the last few years 
that it now remains only for manufac- 
turers and operators to take advantage 
of the present opportunity. 

“I say manufacturers and operators,” 
continued Mr. Cummings, “because this 
industry is characterized by an un- 
usually close relation between those 
who manufacture equipment and those 
who operate it. There is an entirely 
different relation than that usually 
found to exist between buyers and 
sellers in most industries. The long 
period of severe stress and difficulty 
through which our industry has come 
has thrown manufacturers and oper- 
ators more closely together in meeting 
common problems. 

“There is in this relationship a re- 
sponsibility for the manufacturer that 
is clear cut and distinctly appreciated. 
Through many years there has been 
built up a confidence in the manufac- 
turing end of the industry that is the 
greatest asset which the manufac- 
turers possess. Their advice and help 
have been sought and accepted on many 
operating problems. They have lived 
up to their responsibility to the extent 
of setting aside commercial expediency 
in the effort to give the industry the 
benefit of their best judgment and 
experience.” 


BotH A MANUFACTURER. AND OPERATOR 


As he continued to develop his 
thought, I was impressed with the fact 
that Walter Cummings spoke from the 
unusual position of both a manufac- 
turer and operator. As president of 
the Cummings Car & Coach Company 
he is a manufacturer. As chairman of 
the board of the Chicago & West Towns 
Railway he represents the railway 
owner and operator’s viewpoint. He 
has been consistently an optimist re- 
garding the electric railway industry, 
and has insisted ever since the railways 
ran into post-war difficulties that the 
essential nature of the service rendered 
makes their position fundamentally 
sound. 

Mr. Cummings’ active interest in the 
electric railway industry dates back 
some 21 years, when the successful 


AN 


INTERVIEW 


By Charles Gordon 


Walter J. Cummings 


foundry and forging business that had 
been built up by the Cummings 
brothers was expanded through the 
purchase of the McGuire Manufactur- 
ing Company, which had earned an en- 
viable reputation as manufacturer of 
trucks and sweepers. A modern car 
building plant was constructed at 
Paris, Ill., a short distance from Chi- 
cago. In "addition to various types of 


electric railway cars and trucks, the. 


company manufactures a large propor- 
tion of all the snow sweepers used by 
the industry. Recently, with the addi- 
tion to its line of products of a gas- 
electric bus for supplementary rail- 
way service, the name of the company 


HIS is the fourth of a 

series of interviews with 
the heads of car building 
plants and other prominent 
manufacturers. Rapidly grow- 
ing interest in the improve- 
ment of electric railway equip- 
ment throughout the industry 
makes the views of these 
manufacturers particularly 
significant at this time. 


was changed from the McGuire-Cum- 
mings Manufacturing Company to the 
Cummings Car & Coach Company. 
“Throughout our experience,” com- 
mented Mr. Cummings, going back to his 
initial thought, “we have never found 
conditions in the industry more funda- 
mentally sound or the future more 
promising. There seems to be a new 
spirit in the industry. Managements 
have acquired renewed courage in at- 
tacking such problems as taxes, fran- 
chise limitations and paving charges. 
“Rapid progress is being made in 
other directions. Leading operators 
and manufacturers have united in 
pointing out the advantages of new, 
modern equipment to meet the demands 
of present-day transportation require- 
ments. This has been approached and 
accepted not as a selfish scheme to build 
up car. sales, but as a co-operative 
move to stimulate the reduction of op- 
erating costs and to improve the stand- 
ing of electric railway transportation 
in modern communities. The railways 
are alert to the situation and have ac- 
cepted wholeheartedly the spirit in 
which this subject has been discussed.” 
‘Modernization of electric railway 
cars and the replacement of obsolete 
equipment suggested the subject of the 
bus. I asked Mr. Cummings for his 
views on the place of the bus in the 


local transportation scheme and _ its 
effect on existing rail lines. 
“That situation,” he replied, “is al- 


ready working itself out in a way that 
clearly indicates the economics of the 
subject. Where there is any consider- 
able volume of traffic to be handled 
the railway remains the most economi- 
cal form of local transportation. But 
the bus adds a new and valuable agency 
for handling the type of service that 
does not justify rail construction. It 
thus permits the railways to meet their 
obligation of providing complete trans- 
portation service to a given community 
without the heavy expense of construct- 
ing rail lines into districts where the 
volume of riding would not profitably 
support rail construction. 

“Railway companies are rapidly ab- 
sorbing the bus. With added experi- 
ence, there is beginning to develop, also, 
a new point of view relative to the bus. 
Operation of this new vehicle does not 
mean unprofitable operation. Bus 
service can be made to stand on its 
own feet financially and a rate of fare 
should be provided to permit of this. 

“There is still another phase of bus 
operation in supplementary and feeder 
service that is frequently overlooked. 
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Development of new territory through 
bus operation puts passengers on the 
rail lines. Credit for this is sometimes 
overlooked when judging the bus.” 

There wasn’t much room left for 
doubt as to Mr. Cummings’ opinion of 
the usefulness of this new transporta- 
tion vehicle. It occurred to me that 
here again he spoke from the particu- 
larly advantageous position of both a 
manufacturer and operator. Not only 
has the Cummings Car & Coach Com- 
pany gone into the manufacture of 
buses to supplement its car building 
business, but the railway properties in 
which Mr. Cummings is interested are 
operating buses to supplement their 
service. Results of this operation have 
borne out his contention that bus op- 
eration by electric railways need not be 
a losing venture when approached from 
the proper viewpoint. 

We touched on the destiny of the in- 
terurbans. Here again his view was 
optimistic. 

“There are open to the interurbans 
two opportunities for development and 
improvement,” he said. “These include 
the building of freight business and 
the use of light-weight one-man cars 
to give a frequent, speedy, comfortable 
and attractive service that will build 
passenger business on the one hand and 
make major reductions in operating 
and maintenance costs on the other. 
Light-weight interurban passenger cars 
are every bit as safe as some of the 
much heavier equipment that is in use. 
In fact, there is ample basis for the 
opinion that in many respects modern 
light-weight cars are even safer than 
some of the much heavier equipment 
that has been in use for many years.” 

“What about the problem of getting 
new money for improvements,” I 
asked. 

“Inj these days of plentiful money 
the opportunities for bankers to invest 
funds at attractive rates of interest are 
diminishing rapidly. The banker has 
a serious problem in finding attractive 
investments for surplus funds. Today 
the electric railways offer an attrac- 
tive market for such funds, once the 
banker can be made to appreciate the 
changes in basic conditions which have 
taken place. 

“Confidence in electric railways can 
and must be re-established among 
bankers. 
the fundamental changes which have 
been brought about the present diffi- 
culty in obtaining funds for improve- 
ments will disappear. Several healthy 
forces are at ‘work. Under modern 
franchises, electric railways are not 
assuming many of the unfair burdens 
that were imposed in the past. Man- 
agements are demanding and obtaining 
the elimination of these unfair burdens 
on the industry and the car rider. Pub- 
lic enlightenment on the advantages of 
terminable permits as a means of per- 
mitting continuous development of rail- 
way facilities is working to eliminate 
the periodic interruptions to progress 
that have accompanied the old-fashioned 
limited term franchise grant. 

é “The electric railway business is dis- 
tinct among the utilities as a strictly 
cash business in which the customer 
pays for the service as he uses it. 
There is no way for modern communi- 
ties to exist without transportation 


Once they are made to see™ 


_service. The industry rests on the firm 


foundation of community necessity. 
When the banker is made to realize 
this fact, the problems of financing will 
be solved. It remains only for the 
industry, manufacturers as well as 
operators, to seize every opportunity 
of impressing these basic facts on the 
bankers of the country.” 

In summing up his remarks, Mr. 
Cummings had this to say: 

“Prospects, both from the operator’s 
and manufacturer’s standpoint, were 
never brighter for the industry. Funda- 
mental conditions on which its success 
depends are sound and are improving 
rapidly. Now is the time for all ele- 
ments in the industry to take ad- 
vantage of the situation. Confidence 
and courage add impetus to every for- 
ward movement. Those who apply 
these qualities in the electric railway 
industry today may expect to share in 
the prosperity toward which all signs 
point.” ¥ 


Manganese Parts on Coast 


The Manganese Steel Forge Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, manufacturer of 
rolled and forged manganese steel 
parts, has just received its first order 
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from electric railways on the Pacific 
Coast. The Sacramento Northern Rail- 
road has ordered 100 journal box liners 
of 3-in. manganese plate and 100 ped- 
estal jaw shims of s-in. manganese 
steel plate for its high-speed equipment. 
The parts will be shipped to ‘Chico, Cal., 
where the repair shops are located. 


Bids Opened on Detroit Buses 


Graham Brothers were low bidders 
on 125 buses for the city of Detroit. 
These are 60-passenger vehicles and 
the order will eventually run to 300. 
Graham Brothers bid $13,360 each, 
Yellow Coach bid $13,675, Fageol 
Motors Company bid $14,136 and Cum- 
mings Car & Coach Company, Chicago, 
bid $14,326. 


Pittsburgh’s Street Railway Story 


Westinghouse interests in and near 
Pittsburgh, Pa., recently issued a 
souvenir booklet which was distributed 
to all who attended the 24th annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania Street 
Railway Association, held in Pitts- 
burgh on March 12. The booklet con- 
tains many interesting facts and pic- 


Peter Witt Cars for Detroi 
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From 100 to 3800 new’ street cars 
will probably be purchased by the De- 
partment of Street Railways, Detroit, 
Mich., in the near future. Bids on the 
new equipment were to be opened and 
given consideration on March 27. 
Depending on the prices and terms 
offered, the authorities of the depart- 
ment will decide to what extent the 
acquisition of new rolling stock may be 
carried at the present time. 

The cars will be of single-end, front- 
entrance, center-exit, double-truck 
Peter Witt type. They are desired for 
single-end, one-man, two-man city oper- 
ation and must be adaptable for oper- 
ation either singly or in trains. Double 
folding doors will be provided at the 
front end and two cénter exit doors are 
specified. One of these doors will be 
controlled from the exterior by a street 
fare-taker’s valve. The two center 
doors will be provided. with pneumatic 
step treadles. 


The general specifications follow: 
WWicight.; a Samet ten ieeeas oye a: 33.000 Ib. 
Length over all.. 48 i 


STYUCK UCONEGIA™ ty Miata ctelticces + 2 oh nln x 2 
"WAOCRVOV Gr elivce reteset rare cece aceve nt 


~ Bh: ----------2549/Truck centers approx.~---------- > 


Height, rail to top of roof....10 ft. 5}4 in. 
Interior trim ..Natural birch stained cherry 


Headlining ....Agasote or Panelyte, # in. 
BROOE jose dra» laloraiel cng BCP jy ete rete oh ees ea Arch 
MET OVS yo gk ae aSon tla ioe Elliott anti-climber 
Car signal system.Faraday buzzer and bell 
Compressor ....... Westinghouse DH-16 or 
G.E. CP-27 

Gontrolnin jefe asus cena Type M, lightweight 
Cotiplengy. tvaineiee teeth Tomlinson automatic 
Curtain fixtures csc Motorman’s curtain, 
bathroom type 

Curtain material....Pantasote double-faced 
Destination signs....... Hunter illuminated 
Door-operating mechanism..... Safety Car 
Devices, National Pneumatic 

Fendera ci cnc camatiece ne: H-B wheelguards 
Gears and pinions...... Solid, heat-treatea 
Hang brakes ~..0.c1.sureustoeks ¢ Peacock staffless 
Heater equipment ........... Peter Smith 
Headlights...... Dash type with aluminum 
reflector 

Motors..... Four 35-hp., 600-volt interpole, 
: inside hung 
Paint ...Pratt & Lambert Vitralite ename) 


Sanders. ..Osgood-Bradley sand trap, Ohio 
Brass, Form 2, diaphragm valve 


Sash ifixtures Mils.. eclocae O. M. Edwards or 
Curtain Supply 

Seats do bien Oets Reiaelems.eis Deep spring type 
Seating, material. «ce ee Leather 
Step) treads’ y che. tin ae ee Cast aluminum 
Trolley catchers ....Ohio Brass No, 13141 
Trolley PASO Viv acces Ohio Brass, Form 1 
Ventilators........ Twelve Railway Utility, 
Garland or Nichols-Lintern 

Wheels. arin. toe 26-in. Sarees rolled or 
: é orged steel 
Special devices, ete..... Sangamo pea 


meter 
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tures relating to the various electric 
railway companies with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, as well as a summarized 
list of points of interest in and about 
the city. Information concerning the 
various Westinghouse interests was 
also included in the booklet. 


$3,500,000 Power Plant 
Improvement Planned 


Plans have. been approved for new 
equipment to. cost $3,500,000 and to ap- 
proximately ‘double the power output 
of the West Tenth Street power plant 
of the Terre Haute, Indianapolis & 
Eastern Traction Company in Indian- 
apolis. The proposal to increase the 
capacity of this plant was pushed when 
the Randal Morgan interests, control- 
ling the Terre Haute, Indianapolis & 
Eastern Traction’ Company, and the 
Insull interests, owning the Central 
Indiana Power Company, of which the 
Merchants company is a_ subsidiary, 
agreed recently to merge the two com- 
panies under the name of the Indiana 
Electric Corporation. 


Dissolution of Storage Battery 
Company Planned 


Action will be taken at the annual 
meeting of stockholders of the Railway 
Storage Battery Car Company to be 
held in Portland, Me., on April 5, 1926, 
to accomplish the dissolution of the 
corporation. At a meeting of the board 
of directors held on Feb. 15, 1926, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That a meeting of stockholders 
be held to vote upon the dissolution of the 
corporation and it is recommended that the 
corporation be dissolved and that the offi- 
cers of the corporation be, and they hereby 
are, empowered and directed to do all neces- 
sary to accomplish such dissolution, that 


the funds on hand be applied to paying’ 
the expenses of such dissolution. 


After the payment of dissolution ex- 


penses there will: be no. assets for dis- . 


tribution. 


Delivery Begun on Key 
System Cars 


* Six of the 40 new street cars ordered 
by the Key System Transit Company, 
Oakland, Cal., are now on their way 


Data on Westside Cars 


Kuhlman Car Company of Cleveland, 
‘Ohio, has constructed six passenger 
motor cars for the Westside Electric 
Street Railway of Charleroi, Pa. The 
cars are of all-steel construction and 


seat 46 passengers. 
specifications follow: 


The principal 


Weight: 
PIU GaN oi cveiisic c./e sife.e v0 aveles 15,080 lb. 
racks (with, Motors)... 2... i 7,280 lb, 
Se i 2,700 Ib. 
PEER nic atts 6 stole an via pain 35, 060. lb. 
Bolster centers, length.......... £9) £0; 0)in, 
‘Length over all pee tate vei tha’ ¢ tal Sus'e=s oie 41 ft. 2 in. 
PEVUCK WHEEIDASE: . 0... Sic ee wee Soft. ain, 
PURO ON OTTO iin.d asi) 6 eo cls ew etnie be 8 fhaisein: 
Height, rail to trolley base....10 ft. 113 in. 
ONE roy a te, oie lal'e) saa, 0 0s. + aie All steel 
RTOS CHITIN wer svc )dl0) s)e\'e ah aiavere setae ove Cherry 
Headlining ..... Mn Nat artes Neier elie, tor oer Agasote 
Raa TE ISU vais eos 6 vlw'iny =.) ss8¥hce ofs vepsia. Arch 


Air brakes....Westinghouse safety-control 

_ furnished by railway 
STS Coes 56 'd.sis0.06 =, «ble ob as. « Channel 
Car signal system ....Faraday buzzer and 


signal system 


“Car trimmings . iO ee, ; Polished bronze 


1 wipe | 
5-6" 
er cen” | 
Center and side bearings............. Brill 
Compressors) vies ss. 6s Westinghouse DH-20 
CONEGOME see aas, Westinghouse type 510-A 


Curtain fixtures, Motorman’s curtain, khaki 
Curtain material. Body No. 63, brackets only 


Destination signs ...... Hunter illuminated 
Door operating mechanism....... National 
Pneumatic 
IAPC WORCS tere ale a ase « Furnished by railway 
OMG Sr Sete Ns oleibycls ese «vs aan Steel pilot 
AMMEN UR Tete seats c. vole, aiis, uns laifepaye vera Enamel 
Gears and pinions...... Solid, furnished by 
railway 
ELADANPTAKES Kec a lise cise oes Peacock staffless 
Heater equipment.Peter Smith No. 2 hot air 
Headlights....:.. Crouse-Hinds incandescent 
Lightning arresters ......... Two, type K3 
IMIO CONS! Geelate svete s/s Four Westinghouse 510A2, 
inside hung 
AMG OnSMeMMetrat: «chin sis die 8 ones wie Ohio Brass 
Sash fixtures ..Brill—renitent type (body) 
PSE NESSIE gis s! vata aisle, ci, se. 8 0.0 oleleraricy Bri 
Re LEO er RIGOR LO Le) oe SMe. pipeaxere armen ath Rattan 
SCNT Ot. gave aE ove, vey e susseiale spe athe Kass 
TrOlley Catchers 7. . <i. cee = Ohio Brass 


Trolley base....U. S. No. 20 furnished by 
railway with electrical equipment 


SINGER MR cK «0 9t-o.c0. ynisci niin) 9} auale Brill 77EX 
VICIEUMEE OLS cy nie sist icic.c is © Ys elsias'e Eight, Brill 
BUND OEMS Mee tele in in che, a0. vm pee 26,.in. diameter 


to the Pacifie Coast. They constitute 
the first shipment of 100 new cars that 
the company intends to place in service 
within the next three years, following 
the recommendation of the recent joint 
traffic survey conducted by engineers 
of the city of Oakland, the State Rail- 
road Commission and the Key system. 
The new cars are of the one-man, two- 
man type. Thirty-four others will be 
shipped as quickly as they can be built, 
making a total of 40 cars for this year. 
The specifications for these cars were 
published in the issue of the ELECTRIC 


RAILWAY JOURNAL for Aug. 22, 1925. 


General Electric Earnings Drop 
Slightly in 1925 


For the year 1925 the combined out- 
put of the General Electric Company 
amounted in net sales value to $290,- 
290,165. Although orders received dur- 
ing 1925 were $303,513,380, as compared 
with $283,107,697 in the year 1924, an 
increase of 7 per cent, the net sales 
total was nevertheless under that of 
the previous year by $8,761,703. 

After deducting from earnings all 
costs of operation, including mainte- 
nance and depreciation charges, re- 
serves and provision for all taxes, and 
after adding miscellaneous income from 
sources other than sales, the net income 
for 1925 was $43,170,743. The profit 
available for dividends after deducting 


STATEMENT OF EARNINGS OF THE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1925 1924 

Net sales billed........ $290,290,165 $299,251,869 
Less: Cost of sales billed, 
including operating, 
maintenance and de- 
preciation charges, re- 
serves and provision 


foralltaxes......... 257,479,490 264,909,538 
Netincome from sales.. $32,810,675 _ $34,342,330 
*Income from _ other 

SOURCES! cere coisin Haiehaace 10,360,067 10,793,352 
Netincome........... $43,170,743 $45,135,683 
Less: Interest and dis- 

count on debentures 

and other interest 

payments, premium 

on retirement of 5 per 

cent debentures and 

additions to general 

ROSOLVE Hicks cisions! 4,529,525 5,900,135 
Profit available for divi- 

ends). tp eae a $38,641,217 $39,235,548 
Less: 6 per cent cash 

dividends on special 

BHOOKss Vari eesie etalels 1,735,576 1,195,405 
Less: 8 per cent cash $36,905,641 $38,040,142 

dividends on common 

SUOOK- ture suerrac one 14,407,544 14,404,980 
Surplus in excess of cash 

Gividends.. ins. <es $22,498,097 $23,635,162 


all interest charges, premium on retire- 
ment of 5 per cent debentures and addi- 
tions to general reserve was $38,641,217. 

Unfilled orders at the end of the year 
totaled $77,860,000 in 1925 as compared 
with $68,958,000 at the end of the pre- 
vious year. 

Above are comparative statements 
of profit and loss for 1924 and 1925. 


‘ 


D. P. Phelps Heads Sales for 
Johns-Pratt Company 


Dwight P. Phelps has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Johns-Pratt Company, Hartford, Conn. 
For many years Mr. Phelps has been 
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Special Type of Seats in Mack Buses for Cincinnati 


Delivery has been started on the 29 
Mack buses recently ordered by the 
Cincinnati Street Railway, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. These units, which are for city 
service, are equipped with Mack 225- 


in. wheelbase chassis and with Bender 
bodies. They are of 29-passenger 
capacity. The accompanying interior 
view shows the special type of seats 
and the arrangement to provide the 


maximum of convenience for urban 
transportation. A “bang-rail” or col- 
lision bar is placed along the sides of 
the buses where a jam is most likely 
to occur. 


sales manager of the Colt Patent Fire- 
arms Manufacturing Company, of which 
the Johns-Pratt Company is an im- 
portant division. 

With the invention of the Noark 
cartridge inclosed fuse, the Johns-Pratt 
Company became the pioneer maker of 
this type of electrical protective device 
and developed many other electrical 
protective devices, among them being 
the Noark meter service system of in- 
closed meter entrance switch boxes. In 
recent years the production of molten 
materials has also been an important 
feature of this business. Samuel M. 
Stone is president of the Colt Patent 
Firearms Manufacturing Company and 
Johns-Pratt Company. ; 


Rolling Stock 


Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., has placed an order with 
the Cincinnati Car Company for 60 
cars. These cars will be used for city 
service. They will be similar to those 
last purchased, having a capacity for 
48 passengers and weighing about 37,- 
300 lb. This car is known in Atlanta 
as the “900” type. 

Birmingham Electric Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., expects to purchase 
twenty side-entrance cars, each with a 
seating capacity for 64 passengers. 


Track and Line é 


Los Angeles Railway, Los Angeles, 
Cal., is laying track on the new Macy 
Street bridge. In addition the entire 
section from Alameda to San Pedro is 
to be rebuilt at a cost of approximately 
$75,000. 

Connecticut Company, New Haven, 
Conn., is planning to start work at 
once on many track changes on Water 
Street, Bridgeport, Conn. All tracks 
will be centered. A system of switches 
and branch tracks will be laid near the 
railroad depot for convenience of 

traffic. 

Savannah Electric & Power Company, 
Savannah, Ga., will relay the Isle of 
Hope line between Pritchett’s Switch in 
Isle of Hope, a distance of several 


miles. This improvement will enable 
the cars to make the trip in 30 minutes 
instead of 45 minutes as at present. 


Power Houses, Shops and 
Buildings 


Rockford City Traction Company, 
Rockford, Ill., is considering plans for 
a new garage at Fourth Street and 
Third Avenue at a cost of $40,000. 
The bus branch of the company’s 
transportation business is being de- 
veloped. Six new buses are to be in 
operation soon and the new garage will 
have a capacity for sixteen buses. 

Lincoln, Neb.—A new shop and stor- 
age building is being contemplated for 
erection on Ninth Street between L and 
K at an estimated cost of $187,812. 
This. building will house the Lincoln 
Traction Company storerooms and the 
meter shops, garage and general store- 
room of the Lincoln Public Service 
Company. 


Trade Notes 


L. J. Galbreath, until recently en- 
gaged in advertising and sales promo- 
tion activities for the Bridgeport Brass 
Company, has joined the American 
Brown Boveri Corporation to take 
charge of publicity and sales promotion 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 
Metals—New York March 23, 1926 


Copper, electrolytic, cents per lb.......... 14.00 
Copper, wire base, cents per lb..... Sor AbS 16.00 
Lead, cents per]b.......:.500..00. phe fee 8.225 
Zine, centa per IPwe- ee ioe wb ae os wenn Dade 
Tin, Straits, centaper lbs: Scjceclecs.c cc 'eloe 65.00 


Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 


Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 
Roads; gross tons 1 cna wells «ccelsite $4.40 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons....... an 
Pittsburgh mine1un, Pittsburgh, net tons.. 2.00 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons 1 
Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons | 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons. . 2 


Materials 


Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 
HOOO-fEs cc osece emake olen sotto ies $6. 
Weatherproof wire base, N.Y., cents per lb. 18. 
Cement, Chicago, net prices, without bags 2.10 
Linseed oil (5-bbl. lots), N.Y., cents per lb. 10, 
White bes in oil (100-lb. keg), N. Y., cents 4 
1 


er i aes 


for that company as assistant to Earl 
G. Hines, recently appointed general 
sales manager. Since he was graduat- 
ed from Cornell University in 1917, Mr. 
Galbreath has served in executive and 
publicity capacities with Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, New York City, and 
Columbia Machine Works & Malleable 
Iron Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., with 
the exception of time afloat as an en- 
gineer officer with the United States 
Naval Reserves. 

Trico Fuse Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has made many 
changes in its plant. The electrical test- 
ing laboratory has been enlarged and 
rebuilt with latest and best equipment 
installed. The offices have also been 
enlarged, and in the factory new light- 
ing equipment has been installed and 
production facilities considerably in- 
creased. Increases have been made in 
the sales organization by the appoint- 
ment of Herbert E. Hartstein, Eastern 
sales manager; Philip Rypinski, central 
sales manager, and Fred D. Geiler, 
Western sales manager, 

E. O. Shreve, manager of the San 
Francisco office of the General Electric 
Company since 1918, has been named 
manager of the industrial department 
of the company with headquarters at 
Schenectady, filling the vacancy caused 
by the death of A. R. Bush. 


New Advertising Literature 


Morse Twist Drill & Machine Com- 
pany, New Bedford, Mass., has issued a 
leaflet setting forth the advantages of 
Morse high speed drills of either the 
forged or milled type. It states that 
with drilling jobs calling for brute force 
a forged type drill stands up effec- 
tively, while for the regular run of shop 
work, the high-speed milled drill is 
applicable. 

Compressed Air Society, New York, 
N. Y., has issued the second edition of 
Trade Standards adopted by the society. 
For convenient reference, a number of 
tables relating to compressed air have 
been incorporated in this edition. There 
has also been added a chapter of gen- 
eral information relating to commercial 
practices in the industry. 


. 
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Brill No. 177-E-1 Truck 


introduced under new cars in Providence 


Brill Light-Weight Trucks 


BA 
yi 
Z 
Z 
yf Twenty-five one-man, two-man cars mounted on 
Z 
Z 
y 
Z 
v 


Light in weight, yet possessing the popular No. 77-E inside-hung motor 
qualifications which insure longtyP® including the Brill Graduated 
life and minimum maintenance, ine “spe fees Bolster oe ce 
4 ie solid-Torged sidetrames were specially de- 
the Brill No. 177-E-1 Typ 


; YP€signed to reduce weight. It is im- 
Truck, specified by the Unitedportant to note that this has been ac- 


Electric Railways, Providence,complished without sacrificing strength, 
R. IL. for its twenty-five new cars* feature of all Brill truck frames. 


built by Wason, was speciallyBrill Twin Links, which retain smooth 
developed for light weight cars.and comfortable riding action on uneven 


track and under the higher rates of 
While it generally conforms in design tospeed, were also specified. 
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THE J.G. BRILL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, P4<A. 
AMERICAN Car Coa — GC.KuHtman Car Co. — 


WaASON MANFG 
LQOulIis mo. Co. 


CLEVELAND, OIC, SPRINGFIELO, MASS, 
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